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EVER  RENEWli'^G  RESPONSE  is  what  grocery 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have  experienced 
from  their  advertising  in  the  BASIC  Chicago  Daily 
News.  ...  Yes,  inexhaustible  response!  .  .  .  Hence 
the  advertisers’  unreserved  faith  in  the  power  of  The 
Daily  News  to  act  for  them. 

LAST  YEAR  THIS  faith  was  demonstrated  once 
again  when  The  Daily  News  earned  more  Total  Gro¬ 
cery  Advertising  than  the  other  two  evening  papers 
combined.  .  .  .  And  practically  twice  as  much  as  the 
Daily  and  Sunday  Tribune  put  together.  .  .  .  And, 
in  1943,  The  Daily  News  holds  its  dominant  place 
as  the  following  6  months’  figures  show: 
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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Dally  Herald-American 

Daily  Times  . 

Daily  Tribune 

Sunday  Herald-American  .  .  . 

Sunday  Tribune  . 

Daily  Sun  . 

Sunday  Sun  . 

Sunday  Times  . 
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MANY  AND  MANY  a  meal,* in  fact  millions  and 
millions  of  breakfasts,  lunches  and  dinners,  have 
passed  over  the  tables  since  housewives  made  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  their  BASIC  shopping-guide 
for  foods  and  other  grocery  items.  ...  A  wondrous 
Step-saving,  time-saving  habit  that  homekeepers 
won’t  change’ because  it’s  so  everlastingly  practical! 


1st  Paper 

2nd  Paper 
3rd  Paper. 
4th  Paper 
5th  Paper 
6th  Paper 
7th  Paper 
8th  Paper. 
9th  Paper. 


Source:  Media  Record.'!.  For  fair  comparison  liquor  linaae  omitted  since 
The  Chica(iO  Daily  News  docs  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  bcveriiges. 


AS  FAR  BACK  as  reco-ds  go  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  been  the  FIRST  in  grocery  advertising  .  .  . 
Never  would  this  leadership  have  been  obtained, 
and  held  for  so  many  years,  if  not  founded  on  a 
BASIC  truth. 


FOOD=A  BASIC  HUMAN  NEED 

And  Its  BASIC  Ad  vertising  Mcdi  um 
In  CK  ica^o  Is  Tlic  Daily  N  cws 
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Media  records  shows 

*  « 

WE  LEAD  IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 

/ 


BUT. 


According  to  Medio  Records  the 
Doily  News  led  all  Los  Angeles  doily 
newspapers  in  General  Advertising 
for  June. 

DAILY  NEWS . 184,486  LINES 

DAILY  TIMES . 170,495  LINES 

HERALD-EXPRESS ....  172,323  LINES 
DAILY  EXAMINER  ...  130,157  LINES 

But  .  .  .  Space  buyers  ore  entitled  to 
know  that  certain  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  were  responsible  for  this 
leadership. 

Lost  April,  due  to  newsprint  rationing 


•  •  • 


and  other  wartime  problems,  we  dis¬ 
continued  our  Classified  Advertising 
Department.  This  move  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  May  issues  of  notional 
advertising  trade  journals.  However, 
in  this  vital  defense  area  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  is  so  acute  that  many 
employers  are  utilizing  our  display 
columns  to  advertise  for  urgently 
needed  workers.  We  considered  this 
linage  as  “Local,"  but  Media  Records 
chose  to  classify  it  as  "General.”  Thus 
a  "war  baby”  is  responsible,  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  least,  for  boosting  us  into 
technical  first  place  among  all  Los 


Angeles  daily  newspapers  in  general 
linage  during  June,  a  position  we 
don't  rightly  deserve  .  .  .  yef. 

In  fairness  to  everyone  .  .  .  we  submit 
Media  Records  total  General  Adver¬ 
tising  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1943,  subtracting  employment  dis¬ 
play  linage  from  the  Daily  News 
total: 

HERALD-EXPRESS.... 903,617  LINES 

DAILY  TIMES . 824,373  LINES 

DAILY  NEWS . 669,039  LINES 

DAILY  EXAMINER  ...647,174  LINES 

These  figures  place  the  Daily  News 
on  an  identical  basis  of  comparison 
with  other  papers  and  shew  us  to  be 
not  first,  but  third. 


Without  benefit  of  any  "war  babies”  it  is 
significant,  according  to  Media  Records, 
that  the  Daily  News  is  the  only  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  to  show  a  gain  in 
General  Advertising  for  the  6-year 
period  from  1937  through  1942. 


DAILY  NEWS....  GAINED  372,897  LINES 

DAILY  TIMES . LOST  327,010  LINES 

DAILY  EXAMINER...  LOST  546,834  LINES 
HERALD-EXPRESS...  LOST  631,352  LINES 


Obviously  such  a  record  is  not  merely  a  flash  in  the  pan 
but  represents  a  consistent,  substantial,  significant  trend. 
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CAPTAIN  EASY 
THE  NUT  BROS. 
COMIC  ZOO 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC.  1200  West  Third  St.  CLEVELAND.  O. 
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through  the  water  requires  50,000  pounds  of  bronze. 

These  few  examples  from  land,  sea  and  air  are  but  a 
fraaion  of  the  part  copper  and  its  alloys  play  in  the 
war.  Not  a  single  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  takes  a 
step  toward  victory  but  copper  and  its  alloys  move 
with  him.  That’s  why  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Anaconda  mines,  smelters,  refineries,  fabricating 
plants  and  oflices  work  with  one  object  in  view — to 
get  strategic  meuls  to  the  firing  line,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  in  the  greatest  quantities. 

4t|0« 


Yes,  in  only  sixty  seconds  of  continuous  firing,  fifty 
fighters  use  seven  tons  of  copper.  A  ton  of  copper  is 
used  every  twenty  minutes  that  a  37mm.  anti-aircraft 
gun  is  in  action.  Our  Signal  Corps  utilizes  5,000  tons 
of  copper  monthly  for  communications  equipment. 

To  build  one  of  our  giant  battleships  takes  a  million 
pounds  of  salt-water  resisting  copper  alloy  castings; 
half  a  million  pounds  of  copper  sheet  and  tube;  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  copper  and  alloys  for 
wires,  coils  and  cables.  A  propeller  to  drive  the  giant 
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You  Hove  to  Gel 
Home-to  Score! 


CHICAGO  HERALD. AMERICAN  Evening  and  Sunday 
REPRESENTED  BY  THE  RODNEY  E.  BOONE 


I 

ORGANIZATION 


Newspaper  advertising  has 
much  in  common  with  baseball. 
Well-placed  ads  make  many  a 
home  run  .  .  .  and  the  best  way 
to  be  sure  of  getting  home  the 
oftenest  is  to  advertise  in  news- 
papers  that  reach  people  when 
they  are  GOING  HOME. 


Scoring  at  home  is  no  baseball 
trick  with  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American.  Every  evening 
enough  home-going  folks  want 
the  Herald  -  American  enough 
to  make  it  Chicago’s  favorite 
evenings  newspaper.  They  select 
the  Herald-American  because 
it’s  not  only  got  all  the  home- 


lUerald-^meiican 

means 

IHome  Acceptance 


NATIONALLY 


Every  baseball  fan  knows  that 
fiOing  the  bases  is  only  part  of 
the  job  of  winning  a  ball  game. 
Bringing  runners  home  is  the 
thing  that  counts  .  .  .  and  the 
team  that  can  hit  the  apple  so 
that  runners  score  usually  cuts 
in  the  play-offs. 


front  and  warfront  news  but  it’s 
got  those  ’’big  name”  features 
that  alert  up-and-coming  people 
want  to  read. 


It’s  the  only  Chicago  newspaper 
with  both  International  News 
and  Associated  Press  news  and 
picture  service.  No  other  paper 
gives  readers  three  pages  of 
news  pictures  and  two  pages  of 
comics  every  day. 


In  wartime  services,  too,  the 
Herald-American  provides  its 


readers  with  invaluable  help,  in 
foods  and  fashions,  in  Victory 
gardening  and  advice  to  service 
men. 


With  rationing  making  money 
of  secondary  importance  it’s 
necessary  to  reach  families  that 
are  stamp-rich  and  the  best  way 
to  do  it  is  by  advertising  in  a 
home  newspaper  like  the 
Chicago  Herald-American. 


Ask  the  Boone  man  for  the 
complete  story  about  the 
Chicago  market  and  the  part  the 
Herald-American  plays  in  it. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS 


*  Nellie  Bly  * 


(>RO\VDS  cheered  and  bands  played.  Guns  boomed 
from  Brooklyn  and  the  Battery  as  a  small  young 
woman,  flourishing  a  dainty  walking  stick  in  one  hand 
and  waving  a  checkered  traveling  cap  in  the  other, 
Stepped  off  a  train  in  Jersey  City,  January  25, 1890. 

Nellie  Bly,  darling  of  American  newspaper  readers 
of  the  day,  was  arriving  from  a  seventy-two-day  trip 
around  the  world,  surpassing  the  feat  of  the  mythical 
Phileas  b'ogg,  made  famous  by  Jules  Verne  in  “Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days.” 

The  enterprising  Nellie  put  Mr.  Verne’s  imaginative 
genius  to  shame  with  her  actual  exploit.  On  short 
notice,  she  set  off  on  her  tour  November  14,  1889,  at¬ 
tired  in  a  boned  creation  of  blue  plaid  ladies  cloth, 
stitched  up  for  her  in  twelve  hours.  That,  with  a 
tropical  costume  of  camel’s  hair  cloth,  a  featherweight 
raincoat  and  a  plaid  ulster,  completed  her  wardrobe. 
To  further  streamline  her  luggage,  she  left  her  umbrella 
behind,  a  daring  gesture  for  a  lady  of  the  day, 

Nellie’s  journey  was  a  breathtaking  achievement  in 
1889,  though  it  seems  tame  enough  at  the  present  time 
when  women  correspondents  visit  the  war  zones  of  the 
world  and  measure  their  journeys  in  hours. 

Nellie  Bly  was  one  of  the  first  newspaperwomen  to 
make  her  influence  a  factor  in  American  life.  Since  the 
period  in  which  her  storied  stunts  made  heaillines, 
many  another  woman  has  been  awarded  a  by-line  in 
the  city  room.  Women  have  won  their  right  to  printer’s 
ink  just  as  they  have  won  their  place  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor. 

Today,  women  are  entering  industry  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  ever  before.  And  just  as  Nellie  Bly  found  it 


necessary  to  streamline  her  wardrobe  for  her  journey 
according  to  standards  of  1889,  so  the  woman  taking 
over  a  factory  job  finds  it  necessary  to  adapt  her  clothes 
to  her  new  activities. 

She  has  learned  that  she  can  retain  her  femininity  and 
Still  wear  clothes  which  reduce  the  possibility  of  acci¬ 
dents.  Her  slacks  are  well  fitted  instead  of  loose  and 
there  are  no  hip  pockets  or  cuffs  to  catch  on  the  machin¬ 
ery.  Her  sleeves  are  short  and  she  leaves  jewelry  and 
wrist  watch  at  home.  Always,  while  on  the  job,  she 
wears  safety  shoes. 

The  woman  of  today,  in  short,  is  proving  herself 
adaptable  to  war-time  conditions.  She  knows  that  every 
hour  she  saves  by  working  in  safety  brings  victory  that 
much  closer. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  Industrial  Safety 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


HARTFORD  •  CONNECTICUT 


A  paving  stone  in  the  road  to  free  enterprise 


This  advertisement  is  appearing  currently  in  newspapers  where  Rohr  Aircraft  Corporation  operates  plants  and  in 
national  and  aviation  trade  magazines.  It  is  a  step  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  name  to  the  American  public. 
Rohr  advertising  helps  to  build  a  further  opportunity  for  post-war  employment  in  private  enterprise.  It  is  likewise  a 
report  to  the  stockholders  of  "'Amerca,  Inc.”  —  the  Americans  who  have  invested  billions  in  War  Bonds  for  their 
future  security,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
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^  A  CROCUS  BLOOMING  ON  THE  LAWN... 

.  .  .  the  smell  of  buckwheat  cakes  from  the  kitchen,  the  clean  white 
brightness  of  the  family  wash  hanging  on  the  line — these  are  not  as 
important  as  bombing  a  town  in  Italy  or  planning  the  strategy  of  war. 
And  yet,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

And  The  New  York  TiraO.^  does  not  underrate  them.  Its  interest  in  the  many  aspects  of  American 
home-making — as  well  as’  in^the  tumultuous  currents  of  national  and  international  affairs — has 
made  it  a  very  part  of  the  home  life  of  its  thousands  of  readers. 


Sljie  ijflrk 

“All  the  Neivs  That’s  Fit  to  Print’’ 


Never  were  we  more  aware  of  tHis  warm,  responsive  tie  than  when  the  returns  started  coming  in 
from  a  small  advertisement  we  published  on  Sunday,  June  20,  on  our  Garden  Page.  This  ad  offered 
pamphlets  on  how  to  salt  vegetables  to  preserve  them.  Almost  3.000  responses — 2.807  to  be  exact— 
came  (and  they  are  still  coming)  from  all  parts  of  the  country  .  .  .  Oregon,  "Vermont,  Florida, 
Missouri  .  .  .  and  from  Canada  and  Mexico  too. 


Obviously,  preserving  and  canning  are  of  interest  only  to  bona  fide  home-makers — people  who  tend 
their  gardens,  enjoy  the  familiarity  of  their  kitchens,  feel  a  great  and  glowing  satisfaction  in 
providing  goodness  and  abundance  for  their  families. 


It  is  the  ability  to  reach  out  to  these  people — to  mean  something  in  homes  from  California  to 
Maine — that  makes  The  New  York  Times  a  unique  newspaper,  national  in  scope,  yet  friendly  as  a 
next-door  neighbor. 
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Pegler  Not  Satisfied  With  Fruits 
Of  10  Years  Racket  Campaigning 

Columnist  Cites  Revisions  in  Wagner  Act 
Necessary  to  Correct  Evils  .  .  . 

Hits  Smith-Connolly  Anti-Strike  Bill 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Westbrook  Pegler 

of  it  he  has  substantiated  himself  by 
pure  reportorial  digging. 

He  doubts  whether  anyone  else 
could  find  anything  in  his  filing  cabi¬ 
nets  because  “I  file  by  ear — it’s  not 
librarianized.”  All  the  stuff  is  there 
but  the  knowledge  of  exactly  where 
is  “mostly  in  my  head,”  he  explains. 
He  keeps  a  secretary  occupied  full 
time  answering  his  mail  and  assisting 
him  in  filing.  When  he  is  away  for 
almost  six  months,  as  he  was  this  win¬ 
ter  working  in  the  West,  his  sec¬ 
retary  passes  on  important  informa¬ 
tion  that  comes  in.  And  it  takes  him 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  dig  out  his  desk 
from  the  pile  of  material  that  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  his  absence. 

Opportunity  for  Newspapers 

Pegler  believes  there  is  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspapers  to  do  more 
of  this  type  of  reporting  but  imder- 
stands  that  right  now  staffs  are  lim¬ 
ited. 

A  great  many  of  his  facts  on  dis¬ 
honesty  on  the  part  of  unions  and 
unioneers  are  gathered  from  the  union 
publications  which  he  reads  avidly. 
‘  They  get  mad  at  each  other  and  let 
their  hair  down  and  it’s  just  like  an 
old  family  scrap,”  he  stated.  “They 
spill  it  all  and  you  don’t  have  to  do 
much  digging  afterwards.”  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  he  cited  the  recent  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Joseph  Ryan  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  Association  and 
Harry  Bridges  of  the  West  Coast  In¬ 
ternational  Ixjngshoremen’s  Union  and 
Joseph  Curran  of  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Union. 

The  information  he  uncovered  and 
published  in  his  coliunn  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sending  three  men  to 
prison  and  has  brought  about  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  a  fourth. 

It  was  in  1940  that  he  “Peglerized” 
George  Scalise,  president  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Service  Employes  International 
Union,  and  sent  him  to  jail  for  forgery 
and  embezzlement  for  10  to  20  years. 
For  this  accomplishment  that  “re¬ 
dound  to  the  credit  of  the  profession,” 
Pegler  was  awarded  the  $1,000  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1941  for  domestic  reporting. 

His  next  targets  were  George 
Browne  and  Willie  Bioff  of  the  stage¬ 
hands  union.  They  went  to  jail  last 
year  for  eight  and  ten  years,  respec¬ 
tively,  under  the  anti-racketeering  act. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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taith-Connally  anti-strike  bill  is  no 
[ood.  that  it  is  badly  conceived  and 
s  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Unnally  had  a  good  idea  to  prevent 
‘jr  time  strikes,”  he  said.  “But 
you  take  Smith’s  union  accoun- 
3nd  whip  it  all  together — what 
'  souffle  they  got!” 

^though  he  is  all  for  straightening 
■  the  bad  union  practices  and  clear- 
out  the  racketeers,  chiselers  and 
‘Oves  that  have  gained  control  of 
'^e  unions,  Pegler  is  not  against 
‘ouism.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 

He  expressed  great  concern  that  the 
'"ttion  that  might  take  place  with 


y  One  That  Fights  Alone,"  is  the  title  of  this  cartoon  by  Ding 
I  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  September.  1941.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  flashing  pen  of  Pegler. 
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John  S.  McCarrens  Dies 
From  Assassin’s  Bullets 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  General  Manager 
Succumbs  After  Attack  in  His  Office  July  22 
.  .  .  Was  Former  ANPA  President 


CLEVELAND,  July  28 — Cleveland  and 

the  nation’s  newspaper  industry  to¬ 
day  paid  final  tribute  to  John  S.  Mc- 
CcU'rens,  nationally  known  newspaper 
executive,  who  died  Saturday  night 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  an  assassin 
last  Thursday  afternoon. 

Leaders  of  the  state,  the  city  and 
the  newspaper  industry  attended  a 
solemn  high  requiem  mass  in  St. 
John’s  Cathedral  for  the  late  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  president  of  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  which  also  publishes  the 
Cleveland  News.  Burial  was  in  Cal¬ 
vary  Cemetery. 

Active  pall  bearers  were:  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Plain  Dealer;  C.  C.  McConkie, 
secretary.  Art  Gravure  Corp.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  editor. 
Plain  Dealer;  Guerdon  S.  Holden,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Plain  Dealer;  I.  F. 
Freiberger,  chairman  of  board,  Cleve¬ 
land  Trust  Co.;  John  A  Van  Buren, 
business  manager.  Plain  Dealer;  Her¬ 
man  L.  Vail,  attorney,  Clevel  nd. 

Honorary  pallbearers  included:  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes.  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe,  president  ANPA;  Ray  Huber 
and  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Frederick  D.  Murphy, 
Art  Gravure  Corp.;  John  B.  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.; 
James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  and  Howard  Davis,  executive 
vice-president.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Shot  by  Herbert  L.  Kobrak,  de¬ 
ranged  former  publisher  of  foreign 
language  newspapers  here,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carrens  lost  his  fight  for  life  at  11.38 
Saturday  night  in  St.  Vincent  Charity 
Hospital  after  several  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  had  been  administered. 

•■Ilet  in  Abdomen 

Mr.  McCarren  died  from  wounds 
inflicted  when  one  of  the  assassin’s 
bullets  pierced  his  abdomen  from  side 
to  side.  The  assassin,  it  was  said  by 
Mr.  McCarrens’  associates,  was  under 
die  hallucination  that  Mr.  McCarrens 
was  blocking  his  efforts  to  establish 
another  morning  newspaper  here. 

Mr.  McCarrens  also  was  wounded 
in  both  arms  as  he  sought  to  protect 
himself  against  the  assassin’s  attack, 
which  occurred  in  his  private  office 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  building. 

Mr.  McCarrens  would  have  been  74 
yesterday.  He  was  bom  in  Freeport, 
Pa.,  the  son  of  Dennis  A.  and  Annie 
McGinley  McCarrens. 

With  the  development  of  the  oil 
industry,  the  family  moved  to  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  and  later  to  Bradford,  Pa.  Dur¬ 
ing  school  vacation  when  he  was  11, 
Mr.  McCarrens  started  on  his  first  job 
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— as  handy  boy — for  a  Bradford  grocer 
at  $8  a  month  and  board.  Later  he 
worked  as  water  boy  at  50  cents  a  day 
for  a  construction  gang  in  the  oil 
fields. 

Through  all  this  Mr.  McCarrens 
continued  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In 
1893  he  was  graduated  from  Niagara 
University. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  university, 
Mr.  McCarrens  decided  to  follow  the 
career  of  a  salesman.  He  went  to 
Boston,  Mass,  and  became  associated 
with  a  shoe  concern.  His  sales  terri¬ 
tory  carried  him  to  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio.  Cleveland  became 
one  of  his  stops.  He  decided  to  stay 
here  and  gave  up  the  selling  of  shoes. 

Joined  The  May  Co. 

Mr.  McCarrens’  first  employment  in 
Cleveland  was  with  a  clothing  store. 
He  soon  developed  a  talent  in  writing 
show  cards  for  window  displays  of 
the  clothing  store  and  tried  his  hand 
at  writing  newspaper  advertising 
copy. 

He  set  up  what  probably  was  Cleve¬ 
land’s  first  mercantile  advertising 
office — a  cubbyhole  in  a  storeroom — 
when  early  in  the  century,  he  became 
associated  with  the  Bailey  Co.  de¬ 
partment  store.  A  few  years  later, 
having  proved  that  advertising  was  a 
career  in  itself,  Mr.  McCarrens  joined 
his  friend,  Nathan  L.  Dauby,  general 
manager  of  the  May  Co.  as  that  store’s 
advertising  manager. 

In  1914,  Mr.  McCarrens  left  the  May 
Co.  to  become  advertising  manager  of 
the  Plain  Dealer.  There  he  initiated 
many  of  the  advertising  services  to 
merchants  that  now  are  a  part  of 
nationally-accepted  newspaper  tech¬ 
nique.  In  addition,  he  wrote  much 
advertising  copy  for  local  stores,  to 
demonstrate  his  ideas  of  advertising. 

Promotion  to  business  manager  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1920,  and  13  years  later  he 
was  made  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  when  he  succeeded 
George  S.  Rogers  as  vice-president. 
When  the  Forest  City  Publi^ing  Co. 
was  formed  it  was  Mr.  McCarrens  who 
directed  the  policies  both  as  to  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  News. 

When  Ben  P.  Bole  died  in  1941  Mr. 
McCarrens  became  his  successor  as 
president  of  the  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Former  ANPA  President 

On  April  27,  1939,  Mr.  McCarrens 
was  elected  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  considered  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  newspaper  industry  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  reelected 
to  that  office  for  a  second  term. 

Mr.  McCarrens  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  members  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  and  one  of  the  honors 
that  came  to  him  was  its  testimonial 
dinner  two  years  ago  in  recognition 
of  his  contributions  to  advertising. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  presented  a 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  club  by  his 
long-time  friend,  William  G.  Chandler, 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
who  came  to  Cleveland  from  New 
York  to  make  the  presentation  speech. 

Mr.  McCarrens  was  president  of  the 
United  Broadcasting  Co.,  which  con¬ 
trols  Cleveland  radio  stations  WHK 
and  WCLE. 

In  1896  Mr.  McCarrens  and  Miss 
Mary  Sweeney  of  Toledo  were  mar- 


John  S.  McCarrens 

ried.  They  had  seven  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living.  These  are  Miss 
Margaret  McCarrens;  John  J.  McCar- 
rens.  Plain  Dealer  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  now  serving  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Mrs.  Alice 
Madigan,  whose  husband,  Joseph  V. 
Madigan,  is  circulation  director  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  News, 
and  Arthur  D.  McCarrens,  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Plain  Dealer. 
Mr.  McCarrens  leaves  also  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Robert  Elliott,  of  Pittsburgh  and 
a  brother,  George  McCarrens,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ill. 

■ 

Rodney  Boone, 

Ad  Representative, 
Dies  in  N.  Y.  at  61 

Rodney  E.  Boone,  founder  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone 
Organization,  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  died  July  27  of  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  in  Manhasset,  L.  I.  He 
was  61  years  old. 

Mr.  Boone,  whose  prominence  in 
the  advertising  field  gave  him  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wide  acquaintance  among 
newspaper  executives  throughout  the 
country,  began  his  career  as  a  rancher. 
Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  went  to 
Colorado  in  his  late  teens,  and  while 
still  a  young  man  had  money  to  show 
for  his  ranching  ventures  there. 

Through  a  family  friend,  James 
Dayton,  then  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Journal,  young  Mr.  Boone  be¬ 
came  interested  in  newspaper  work 
and  went  to  New  York  City  as  a 
solicitor  in  the  Journal’s  classified 
advertising  department.  He  left  to 
join  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  American,  and  remained  in 
Chicago  for  that  newspaper  until  1918, 
when  he  was  returned  to  New  York 
City  as  its  advertising  representative 
here.  He  founded  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization  in  1919.  Under 
his  leadership  it  became  an  outstand¬ 
ing  company,  specializing  in  national 
advertising. 

Although  Mr.  Boone  had  been  in 
rather  poor  health  recently  his  condi¬ 
tion  had  not  been  regarded  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  On  his  way  home  July  27  from 
his  office  in  New  York  he  felt  ill  and 
stopped  at  the  office  of  his  physician 
in  ManhasSet.  After  he  arrived  at 
home  his  condition  became  steadily 
worse.  He  died  at  8:30  pjn. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Simonson  Boone;  two  sons,  Daniel 
Boone  and  Rodney  E.  Boone,  Jr.; 
two  sisters,  Miss  Belle  Boone  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Schirmer,  and  two 
brothers,  Daniel  Boone  and  Louis  C. 
Boone. 


Further  Paper 
Cut  Expected 
For  October  1 

Washington,  July  28  — Newspap*. 
publishers  may  look  for  another  prim 
paper  curtailment  when  the  fo^v 
quarter  begins,  Oct.  1. 

Now  operating  with  85%  of  the  sup. 
ply  required  to  service  1941  net  paid 
circulation.  United  States  newspapers 
seem  headed  for  a  slash  the  amount 
of  which  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  Canada  fails  to  meet  con¬ 
sumer  hopes.  ' 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  met  here  Monday  with 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  director,  and  other 
officials  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  received  a  “status  report”  whid 
had  few  consoling  points. 

Monthly  shipments  from  Canad; 
have  stood  at  210,000  tons.  The  pro¬ 
duction  picture  has  been  steadily 
worsening  and  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  this  amount  will  continue 
to  move  into  the  United  States.  WPE 
has  asked  the  Canadian  authorities  to 
advise  what  tonnage  may  be  expected 
next  month  and  what  amount  can  be 
counted  on  for  the  fourth  quarter 
Assuming,  as  is  anticipated,  that  the 
figure  for  the  final  three  months  sub¬ 
stantially  reduces  the  importations  ol 
the  first  three  quarters,  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  determining  the  percentage 
of  curtailment  will  be  applied. 

■ 

Radio  Retail  Plan  to  Be 
Exhibited  Oct.  1 

According  to  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  new  Retail  Promotion 
Committee  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  headed  by  Paul 
W.  Morency,  of  WTKZI,  Hartford,  Conn, 
the  first  actual  presentation  of  the 
NAB  retail  promotion  plan  to  a  group 
of  retailers  will  take  place  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Oct.  1. 

Designed  for  use  by  local  stations  to 
sell  retailers,  particularly  department 
stores,  on  the  use  of  radio,  the  presen¬ 
tation  is  a  sound  movie  prepared  by 
Jam  Handy,  New  York,  and  runs  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hours.  At  the 
NAB  convention  in  Chicago  in  April  it 
was  revealed  that  broadcasters  have 
appropriated  $125,000  to  educate  the 
retailers  on  radio.  This  presentation 
is  their  first  move. 

Sheldon  Coons,  merchandising  coun¬ 
sel,  was  engaged  by  the  NAB  to  direct 
preparation  of  the  presentation.  A 
preview  session  was  held  recently  in 
New  York. 

SHIP  FOR  M.'e.  stone 

Richmond,  Cal.,  July  24 — The  Lib¬ 
erty  Ship  “Melville  E.  Stone,”  named 
for  the  former  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  floated  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  tonight  at  Perinanente 
Metals  Corporation  shipyards.  Stone 
was  general  manager  of  the  AP  frw 
1893  to  1921.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1929 
Wendell  Webb,  AP  writer  who  coverd 
the  Battle  of  Midway,  spoke  at  the 
launching.  _ _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  6-7  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Escanaba. 

Aug.  10-12 — International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Peabody,  Memphis. 

Aug.  13-1 4-— Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  midsummer  war  confer¬ 
ence,  Redmont  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Aug.  21-22 — Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  meeting, 
Raddison  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 
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Department  Stores  Turn 
To  Institutional  Ads 

Lack  oi  Merchandise  and  Desire  to 
Aid  War  Effort  Behind  Trend 
Noted  in  New  York 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


In  dramatic  language  this  purely  institu¬ 
tional  I.  J.  Fox  ad  supports  the  current 
recruiting  campaign  for  women  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  civilian  volunteer  ser¬ 
vices,  by  paying  tribute  to  those  already 
participating 

an  ad,  headed  “I.  J.  Fox  Salutes  the 
Gallant  Daughters  of  America”  (New 
York  Times,  July  19).  The  art  work, 
done  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
pictured  representatives  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  military  and  civilian  services. 

Wants  Morn  Institntional 

‘‘Every  retail  store  in  the  country 
should  do  more  institutional  advertis* 
ing,”  Lew  Kashuk,  I.  J.  Fox  advertis* 
ing  director,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
‘‘We  plan  to  have  more  now  than  evel 
before  in  our  effort  to  cooperate  with 
the  government.”  Mr.  Kashuk  feels 
that  because  institutional  advertising 
of  this  sort  is  good  taste  and  because 
good  taste  advertising  is  worth  while, 
it  will  continue  after  the  war. 

Oppenheim  Collins’  ad  entitled  ‘‘Her 
Heart’s  Desire,”  published  in  the  IVeie 
York  Herald  Tribune,  July  18,  demon¬ 
strates  the  use  of  the  care  in  buying 
theme.  Copy  tells  about  the  relative 
wearing  ability  of  two  varieties  of 
fur,  and  concludes,  ‘‘If  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  a  fur  coat  this  year, 
whether  at  Oppenheim  Collins  or  an¬ 
other  good  store,  be  sure  you  are  told 
the  facts  about  the  fur  you  choose.” 

A  humorous  interpretation  of  the 
stay-at-home  theme  was  presented  by 
Lord  &  Taylor  in  a  seven-column  ad 
in  the  Tribune,  July  25.  ‘‘There  are 
more  than  21,600,000  bathtubs  in  the 
United  States!”  exclaims  the  store  in 


lunce- 
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-  Paul 
Conn., 


|[  low  can  Macys  do ' 
Ithese  things  at  once? 


Against  a  background  of  amusing  sketches 
Lord  &  Taylor  suggests  relaxation  in  one 
of  the  country's  21,600,000  bathtubs  as  a 
wbstituta  for  unnecessary  vacation  travel, 
tkus  aiding  the  government's  stay-at-home 
program. 

sale  of  bonds  and  stamps  in  newspa- 


advertising  budgets  and  less  mer¬ 
chandise  to  advertise  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself  to  build  your 
store  for  the  future  by  spending  money 
per  advertising  as  a  part  of  its  annual  today  to  promote  war  activities. 

Retail  Demonstration  Week.  Si: 
then  stores  have  been  consistent 

this  sort  of  promotion,  and  this  July  promotions  are  not  the  only 
have  been  promoting  a  special  drive 


itation 


North  further  explained  that  bond 
sales,  recruiting  drives,  and  Red  Cross 

means 

by  which  a  store  can  serve.  ‘‘Of 
course,  you  will  do  all  these  and  they 

_  will  come  first,”  he  said,  ‘‘But  there 

The  new  program  of  the  Office  of  are  other  things  happening  in  your 
Civilian  Requirements  (E.  &  P.,  July  city  that  deserve  publicity  and  you 
page  11)  is  the  most  recent  im-  could  promote  them  and  win  the  last- 
petus  to  institutional  and  war  adver-  ing  gratitude  of  your  present  and 
hang,  and  store  executives  agree  that  future  customers.” 
even  more  space  will  be  devoted  to  He  referred  to  stores  that  had  de- 
are  and  conservation  themes,  bond  veloped  themselves  by  taking  an  in- 
•kives,  and  promotion  of  departments  terest  and  an  active  part  in  their 
M  stores  as  a  whole  rather  than  items  communities,  and  suggested  stay-at- 
d  merchandise.  home  vacations,  USO  activities,  and 

Patriotic  Duty  devotion  of  space  to  historical 

D  .  .1  ...  4 _ traditions  of  the  city  and  state  as  pos- 

Representing  retailers  the  country  ... 


In  this  storn  institutional  ad  Macy's  sells 
a  point  of  distribution  and  reiterates  its 
three  major  policies,  wide  assortments, 
high  quality,  and  low-for-cash  prices, 
avoiding  mention  of  any  specific  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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Newspapers  to  Cobperate 
In  Third  War  Loan  Drive 

War  Finance  Division  of  Treasury  Department 
Readying  Advertising  for  Release  to 
Newspapers  for  Sponsorship 


Ad  Cooperators 

One  hundred  ond  ninety-two 
advertising  agencies  have  re¬ 
ported  to  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  to  the  War  Advertising 
Council  the  names  of  clients 
using  war  themes  listed  on  the 
questionnaire  in  their  national 


THE  BIGGEST  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  drive  in  history  will  be 
launched  Sept.  2  when  sponsored 
newspaper  advertising  breaks  for  the 
Third  War  Loan  drive  which  is  to  be 
started  Sept  9. 

“Back  the  Attack — ^Buy  War  Bonds” 
is  the  theme  of  the  Treasury’s  drive 
which  is  expected  to  bring  more  than 
100  million  lines  of  advertising  in 


Rough  proof  of  one  of  the  first  newspeper 
ads  released  for  the  3rd  War  Loan. 


newspapers.  Approximately  72,000,000 
lines  were  realized  in  the  last  drive. 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  is  the  goal  of 
this  drive  which  is  the  first  of  the 
Treasury  efforts  to  be  directed  solely 
at  the  individual  who  is  being  asked 
to  buy  “an  extra  $100  Bond.”  The 
program  theme  is  not  being  beamed 
at  commercial  institutions,  only  the 
mass  market. 

Directed  by  Callahan 

The  drive  is  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent  F.  Callahan,  director  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Press  and  Radio  for  the  War 
Finance  Division  of  the  Treasury.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Thomas  H.  Lane, 
chief  of  the  advertising  section.  Don 
U.  Bridge  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
newspaper  campaign  under  Mr.  Lane. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  start  a 
week  in  advance  of  Sept.  9  with  full- 
page  announcements  in  newspapers. 

For  daily  newspapers  the  Treasury 
will  make  available  14  full-page  eight - 
column  advertisements  with  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  same  copy  in  five-column 
by  200-line  size.  In  addition  there 
will  be  10  separate  advertisements  of 
400  lines  each  (nine  of  them  measur¬ 
ing  three  columns  by  133  lines  and  the 
other  one  two  columns  by  200  lines). 

Available  to  weekly  newspapers 
will  be  eight  advertisements  measur¬ 
ing  six  columns  by  20  inches  with 
adaptations  of  each  advertisement  of 
five  columns  by  14*'4  inches.  In  addi¬ 
tion  mats  or  plates  will  be  available 
of  10  separate  advertisements  measur¬ 
ing  three  columns  by  9', 4  inches. 

Proof  books  will  be  sent  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  proof  book  for  daily 
newspapers  will  contain  seven  full- 
page  advertisements  with  a  notation 
that  adaptations  of  each  is  available 
in  five-column  size;  also  reprints  of 
four  of  the  separate  three-column  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Instructions  in  the  proof 
book  will  state  that  mats  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  be  sent  automat¬ 
ically  in  the  size  or  sizes  received  by 
each  newspaper  during  the  Second 
War  Loan  or  for  the  continuing  series 


of  advertisements.  This  book  will  be 
mailed  about  August  10.  Mats  will 
follow  several  days  later. 

Section  2  of  the  daily  proof  book 
will  contain  reprints  of  the  remaining 
advertisements  for  daily  papers;  seven 
full-pages,  a  notation  that  each  is 
available  in  five-column  size  and  six 
separate  advertisements  of  400  lines 
each.  Included  also  will  be  four  full- 
page  advertisements  suitable  for  spon¬ 
sorship  by  retail  merchants.  None  of 
the  mats  in  this  book  will  be  mailed 
to  any  newspaper  except  on  order  and 
the  newspaper  may  request  any  or  all 
advertisements  in  any  size  or  sizes 
desired.  This  proof  book  will  be 
mailed  about  August  20.  Mats  will  be 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  orders. 

Woekly  Proof  Bookf 

Proof  books  for  weekly  newspapers 
also  will  be  divided  into  two  sections 
with  a  mailing  schedule  similar  to  that 
of  daily  newspapers.  Section  A  will 
contain  four  of  the  six-column  pages 
with  a  notation  regarding  the  five- 
column  adaptations.  It  also  will  con¬ 
tain  four  of  the  three-column  adver¬ 
tisements.  Mats  or  plates  will  be  sent 
automatically  to  the  newspapers 
which  received  them  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  War  Loan  and  in  the  size  or  sizes 
then  shippied. 

Section  B  of  the  weekly  proof  book 
will  contain  four  of  the  six-column 
pages  with  the  notation  relative  to  the 
five-column  adaptations  and  six  of  the 
three-column  advertisements.  Mats  or 
plates  of  the  advertisements  in  this 
book  will  be  available  only  upon  re¬ 
quest  and  shipped  as  orders  come  in. 

At  the  same  time  the  newspaper 
campaign  is  launched,  the  greatest 
outdoor  advertising  program  in  his¬ 
tory  will  blossom  out  in  cities  all 
across  the  land.  Out  of  270,000  out¬ 
door  panels  in  the  country,  150,000 
will  carry  the  Third  War  Loan  mes¬ 
sage — better  than  one  out  of  every 
two.  Thirty  thousand  of  these  bill¬ 
boards  will  be  provided  by  the  outdoor 
industry  for  a  national  showing  (un¬ 
sponsored).  Another  20.000  or  more 
billboards  will  carry  sponsors’  names. 

A  95,000  car  card  showing  has  been 
arranged. 

Magazines  Cooperating 

Over  100  general  magazines  which 
have  requested  Treasury  advertise¬ 
ments  will  run  a  special  Third  War 
Loan  magazine  advertisement  in  issues 
reaching  the  stands  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  through  arrangements  being 
made  from  Washington. 

Proofs  and  plates  of  a  special  Third 
War  Loan  advertisement  to  business 
executives,  urging  that  vigorous  effort 
be  put  behind  urging  employes  now 
on  the  payroll  savings  plan  to  buy 
“an  extra  $100  War  Bond  in  Septem¬ 
ber,”  will  go  out  to  over  700  business 
publications  on  August  2. 

Farm  magazines,  between  30  and  40 
of  which  run  Treasury-prepared  ad¬ 
vertisements  every  month,  will  receive 
a  special  Third  War  Loan  ad  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  farmers  on  Aug.  1. 

Starting  the  first  week  in  September 
and  continuing  throughout  the  drive, 
a  Third  War  Loan  envelope  stuffer 
will  be  included  in  over  three  million 
bills  sent  out  by  telephone  companies 
which  have  requested  them  for  insert. 

All  leading  national  advertisers  are 
being  contacted  suggesting  that  they 
work  the  Third  War  Loan  message 
into  their  regular  advertising  during 
September  and  'or  create  their  own 


advertising  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1943,  the  themes  used, 
and  the  media  used;  1,250  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  reported. 

The  number  of  Advertisers  us¬ 
ing  each  theme  listed  was  as 
follows: 

War  Savings  Stamps  and 


Bonds  .  748 

Nutrition  .  285 

Rationing  (Red  Stamps) ....  200 
Rationing  (Blue  Stamps) . .  196 
Tire  and  Car  Conservation.  196 
Manpower — ^Womonpower . .  195 

Victory  Gardens .  188 

Fuel  Conservation .  119 

Economic  Stobility .  78 

Household  Appliance  Con¬ 
servation  .  72 

Farm  Goals  .  60 

Crop  Corps  .  53 

Absenteeism  .  46 

Block  Markets  .  34 

Scrap  Salvage  .  22 

Fat  Solvage  .  21 

Forest  Fire  Prevention .  11 

Third  War  Loan  ads  and/or  sponsor 


Treasury  advertisements  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  media  they  now  use. 

The  first  promotion  material  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  not  later  than 
August  10,  and  will  include  a  cam¬ 
paign  book  for  the  Third  War  Loan 
which  will  give  a  presentation  of  all 
press  promotion  plans  for  the  drive. 
A  plan  to  release  three  newspaper 
clipsheets  to  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  togetlier  with  labor,  Negro 
and  foreign  language  papers,  is  begun. 

Radio  Promotions 

The  radio  promotions  of  the  drive 
will  be  launched  on  Sept.  9  through 
an  all  out  round-the-clock  effort  of 
every  station  in  the  United  States.  On 
this  day  approximately  46  of  the  out¬ 
standing  network  programs  will  carry 
special  Third  War  Loan  material.  The 
individual  network  stations  will  carry 
at  least  nine  announcements  during 
the  day  in  addition  to  the  network 
shows  and  the  non-network  stations 
will  carry  at  least  12  announcements 
during  the  day.  From  Sept.  10 
throughout  the  Third  War  Loan  there 
will  be  special  messages  on  approxi¬ 
mately  10  top  programs  daily. 

“Studies  of  the  effects  of  Second 
War  Loan  promotion  bring  up  these 
bald  facts,”  the  Treasury  states: 

“Seventeen  per  cent  of  urban  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
pletely  unaware  of  the  campaign;  27% 
of  farm  people  were  unaware. 

“Seven  per  cent  in  each  group 
noticed  only  increased  newspaper  and 
radio  publicity. 

“Eleven  per  cent  urban  and  19% 
farm  knew  only  of  the  local  drive. 

“Four  per  cent  in  Group  No.  1 
(urban)  and  8%  in  Group  No.  2 
(farm)  knew  there  was  a  national 
drive,  but  did  not  know  it  by  name. 

“Twenty-two  per  cent  in  the  urban 
group  knew  of  the  Second  War  Loan, 
but  only  as  an  increase  in  publicity, 
while  13%  of  the  farm  group  had  the 
same  knowledge. 

“A  total  of  38%  in  Group  No.  1  and 
26%  in  Group  No.  2  knew  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  War  Loan  as  more  than  an  in¬ 
crease  in  publicity.” 


Says  Brand  Names 
Will  Be  Forgottfti 
If  Not  Promoted 

Housewives  Accepting  Un- 
branded  Merchandise  . , , 
Others  Unavailable 
By  STANLEY  G.  LEHIGH 

Advertising  Meneger 
Mamaronack  (N.  Y.)  Times 

As  far  as  the  average  housewife  h 
concerned,  brand  name&  no  kn^ 
mean  an3rthing  and  she  is  fast  becon- 
ing  accustomed  to  biding  any  old  kbj 
of  soap  Rakes,  bath  and  khdien 

mayonnaise,  beer,  desserts,  and  a _ 

of  other  everyday  items  ^e 
ly  sought  by  name  only.  Beca\ise  tU 
is  so,  most  of  the  nation’s  leading  pro 
ducers  of  grocery  store  iteM 
definitely  going  to  find  theme 
without  the  market  they  formerly 
joyed  for  their  products  unless  &ey 
something  constructive  to  keep 
brand  names  alive  even  thou^ 
goods  are  temporarily  off  most  ahelv 

The  above  facts  were  proven  to  _ 
writer  after  making  a  careful 
week  survey  in  leading  grocery  oi^ 
lets  in  a  metropolitan  New  York  miJ 
urb.  The  writer  talked  to  womn 
shopping  in  all  type  stores,  serviot  m 
super  markets,  chains  and  indqiw 
dents,  and  in  every  case  the 
three  things  were  paramount 

1.  Mrs.  Average  Housewife  is  hst 

forgetting  the  nationally  advertbedl 
brands  she  usually  purchased  due  to 
her  inability  to  get  ^em.  | 

2.  On  most  occasions  she  has  been 
able  to  get  some  unknown  brand 
which  she  has  found  on  using  diat  i; 
did  serve  the  purpose,  and  any¬ 
how  was  better  than  nothing  at  aL 

3.  These  unadvertised  brands  n 
most  cases  cost  her  less  than  the  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  one  she  had  al¬ 
ways  bought  and,  with  the  cost  ol 
living  at  its  present  high  level,  she  ii 
fast  convincing  herself  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  was  “just  as  good”  and  cos 
less  money. 

We  believe  this  survey  is  pertinen 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  conducte< 
on  unrationed  items  only,  with  thi 
following  brand  names  being  the  one 
most  frequently  out  of  stock: 

Lux,  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Flakes 
Swan  Soap,  Rinso,  Old  Dutch  Cleanse: 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Cocoa  ^ 
Pepsi  Colas,  Heilman’s  Mayonnaiss 
Hoffman’s  Carbonated  Beverage! 
Jello,  Junket  Puddings,  Henri  ^ 
ghetti  Sauce,  Ballentine’s,  Schaeff^i 
Ruppert’s  and  Rheingold  Beers,  Hein 
Oven  Baked  Beans,  Heinz  Spaghett 
B.  &  M.  Oven  Baked  Beans,  Dole 
Pineapple  and  Scot  Tissue. 

The  writer  has  no  idea  as  to  how  th 
producers  of  the  above  mentione 
items  can  get  more  of  them  on  gro 
eery  shelves,  but  he  does  have  a  fin 
conviction  that  small  (but  consistent 
ads  on  every  one  of  these  produd 
published  in  the  grocery  pages  of  th 
nation’s  newspapers  will  go  a  1® 
way  towards  keeping  the  produc 
from  being  entirely  forgotten  and  ^ 
regarded  when  the  war  is  over  and  i 
is  available  in  its  former  quantitie: 

UNDERWOOD  NAMED 

Thomas  R.  Underwood,  editor  of  th 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  has  bee 
named  by  President  Roosevelt  «  as 
sistant  to  Director  Fred  M.  Vinsoi 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization 
Underwood  has  been  chairman  of  to 
Democratic  State  Central  and  Exeou 
tive  Committee  in  Kentucky  s*®’ 
1940.  He  sent  a  letter  of  resignats* 
to  that  committee  last  week. 
becoming  editor  of  the  Lexington  fiO' 
aid,  seven  years  ago,  Underwood  *• 
its  general  manager  for  five  years. 
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POR  lULY  31.  1943 

FALL  OF  MUSSOLINI  ENDS  21-YEAR  RAIN  OF  CARTOONISTS'  BRICKBATS 


Providence  Evening  BxUletin. 


—Burn*  Jenkins,  Jr.,  in  New  York  Journal-Amertcan. 


— V.  A.  Svoboda 


WPB  Asks  “Wood  for  War 


f  f  tees  to  increase  production  of  wood  for  2^  Po^VGll  EllldoWS 
war,  and  now  pulpwood  production  is  ^  . 

to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  jOUITlClllSlIl  JrllZG 


In  New  Cutting  Program 

Donald  Nelson  Issues  Statement  .  .  .  Selective 
Service  Calls  Wood  Cutting  “Essential"  .  .  . 
Advertising  Campaign  to  Break 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  27— The 

program  to  stimulate  cutting  of 
for  pulp  purposes  had  important 
encouragement  on  two  fronts  this 
week. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
W»r  Production  Board,  after  confer¬ 
ring  with  Walter  M.  Dear,  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  commit¬ 
tee,  released  a  statement  calling  for 
“wood  for  war”  and  urging  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  to  do  their  part. 

The  Selective  Service  Headquarters 
md  War  Manpower  Commission  of- 
fces  placed  cutting  of  wood  for  paper 
nuking  and  other  uses  on  the  list  of 
“essential”  agricultural  industries  and 
instructed  local  draft  boards  to  give 
the  element  of  essentiality  due  weight 
in  fixing  the  status  of  registrants  who 
Pirsue  that  trade.  The  most  impor- 
tsnt  result  of  the  new  classification  is 
to  dear  the  question  that  has  been 
raaed  with  respect  to  military  ser- 
hce,  but  important  also  is  the  fact 
that  wood  cutters  no  longer  need  feel 
oiled  upon  to  desert  their  present 
work  in  favor  of  jobs  in  previously 
i*ted  “essential”  fields. 

Wood  cutters  in  Canada  do  not  have 
deferable  status  and  that  is  one  of 
•he  reasons,  United  States  officials  say, 
why  production  of  pulpwood  has 
been  going  down  and  creating  a  major 
problem  for  newspapers  here. 

Several  weeks  ago,  cutting  for  pulp¬ 
wood  was  given  a  War  Manpower 
llonunission  rating  of  essential  as  a 
pert  of  forestry,  logging  and  lumber¬ 
ing,  thereby  improving  the  hiring  po¬ 
rtion  of  forest  owners. 

The  new  regulation  extending  the 
*werage  to  agricultural  wood  cut- 
ihig  further  improves  that  position  as 
well  as  suggests  to  local  boards  that 
•he  individuals  so  engaged  should  be 
deferred.  It  does  not  guarantee  de¬ 
ferent,  nor  does  it  extend  the  essen- 
felity  classification  to  processing  of 
*wod  into  newsprint. 

With  respect  to  the  campaign  to  be 
eoBducted  by  the  Newspaper  Pulp¬ 


wood  Committee,  Mr.  Dear  reported 
to  Chairman  Nelson  that  approximate¬ 
ly  2,000  newspapers,  including  the 
largest  dailies  and  some  of  the  small¬ 
est  weeklies,  for  the  second  time  since 
Pearl  Harbor  will  assist  in  meeting  a 
critical  material  shortage.  The  first 
was  the  scrap  drive. 

The  campaign  will  be  directed  to 
increased  pulpwood  output  in  27  states 
including  the  principal  producing 
areas  in  New  England,  the  South  and 
the  Lakes  States. 

Newspapers,  Mr.  Dear  said,  will 
finance  an  advertising  and  publicity 
campaign  in  these  states,  with  a  fund 
based  on  five  cents  a  ton  of  newsprint 
used  in  1942.  The  advertisements  will 
begin  running  this  month  in  small 
dailies  and  weekly  papers,  continuing 
through  October. 

Approximately  1,500  committees  will 
be  formed  in  local  communities,  con¬ 
sisting  of  newspaper  editors,  extension 
or  state  foresters,  county  agents,  mill 
representatives,  and  other  civic  lead¬ 
ers,  thus  bringing  together  all  leading 
factors  in  the  communities. 

Pulpwood  cutting  contests  will  be 
sponsored  with  $3,500  in  War  Bonds 
offered  as  prizes  by  the  newspapers. 
All  cutters  will  be  given  patriotic 
c..iiipaign  buttons  in  recognition  of 
their  efforts  in  cutting  wood  for  war. 

The  War  Production  Drive  has  es¬ 
tablished  labor-management  commit¬ 
tees  in  nine  leading  lumber  establish¬ 
ments,  representing  about  8,000  work¬ 
ers.  Other  committees  will  be  formed. 

Chairman  Nelson  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  participation  by  the 
War  Production  Drive,  under  Direc¬ 
tor-General  Theodore  K.  Quinn: 

“I  am  today  asking  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Drive  to  lend  its  fullest  as¬ 
sistance  in  stimulating  the  cutting  of 
pulpwood  as  a  continuing  program  of 
the  Drive’s  promotional  activities  re¬ 
lating  to  the  production  of  all  forest 
products  essential  to  Victory. 

“The  Drive  already  has  organized 
Lumber  Victory  Production  Commit- 


over-all  campaign. 

‘‘Since  there  is  an  increasingly  crit¬ 
ical  shortage  of  this  vital  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  making  smokeless  powder, 
rayon  for  parachutes,  and  a  multitude 
of  containers  for  shipping  ammunition, 
food,  blood  plasma,  and  other  supplies, 
as  well  as  for  print  papers,  this  phase 
of  the  Drive  is  one  of  primary  and  im¬ 
mediate  importance.” 

■ 

War  Production  Group 
Of  Pulpwood  Industry 

The  War  Production  Committee  of 
the  Pulpwood  Consuming  Industries 
has  been  organized  under  Frank  Block, 
director,  with  offices  in  the  RCA 
Building,  New  York,  in  an  attempt  to 
avert  the  pulpwood  crisis.  Funds  are 
being  solicited  on  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  basis  from  pulpwood  con¬ 
suming  mills. 

Cooperating  closely  with  the  special 
pulpwood  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  re¬ 
cently  organized  under  Walter  M. 
Dear,  chairman,  with  the  government 
and  with  similar  committees  for  the 
magazines  and  the  mills,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  objectives  are  to 
keep  present  labor  cutting  woodpulp; 
encourage  present  labor  to  devote  a 
full  week  to  the  job;  attract  new  ful- 
time  labor  to  pulpwood  cutting;  and  to 
attract  new  part-time  labor,  such  as 
farmers,  to  cut  wood. 

■ 

Hansen  to  Direct 
Pulp  and  Paper  Div. 

Washington,  July  26 — Attempting 
to  spur  lagging  output  of  pulpwood. 
the  War  Production  Board  has  ap¬ 
pointed  A.  B.  Hansen  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  deputy  director  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  division  with  assignment  to  the 
production  front. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  been  granted  a  six 
months’  leave  from  private  business 
to  report  here  Aug.  1  and  take  over 
the  job  of  overcoming  what  WPB  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  serious  shortage. 

Before  accepting  the  Washington 
appointment,  he  was  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
per  Mills  at  Green  Bay;  president  and 
director  of  the  Northern  Paper  Mills 
of  Canada;  president  and  director  of 
the  Patten  Logging  Company  of  Anasa, 
Mich.,  and  an  officer  of  the  Cleveland 
Supply  Company. 


In  order  to  better  tmderstanding  be¬ 
tween  China  and  the  United  States, 
John  B.  Powell,  Shanghai  journalist 
for  20  years,  has  endowed  an  annual 
prize  to  be  given  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  for  the  best  study  of  Chinese- 
American  relations  written  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  school.  Dean  F.  L.  Mott 
has  announced.  The  first  award  of 
$100,  interest  on  the  $4,000  endowment, 
will  be  made  in  June,  1944,  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  best  essay,  who  must  be 
of  Chinese  or  American  birth. 

Powell,  who  for  many  years  had  had 
in  mind  the  bettering  of  Chinese- 
American  relations  through  journal¬ 
ism,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  S^ool  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  was  formerly  a  member 
of  its  faculty.  He  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Millard’s  Review,  now  the 
China  Weekly  Review,  in  Shanghai, 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  China,  and  editor,  China  Press, 
Shanghai.  In  1921  he  was  official  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  China  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  At  present  he  is  recovering  in 
New  York  from  internment  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  prison  camp,  where  both  of  his 
feet  were  so  badly  injured  that  they 
had  to  be  partially  amputated  later. 
He  has  recently  written  a  book  based 
on  his  experiences  in  Shanghai,  which 
will  be  published  by  Macmillan  in 
October. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  Mis¬ 
souri  has  for  a  good  many  years  been 
in  close  contact  with  Chinese  journal¬ 
ism.  Through  Walter  Williams,  its 
first  dean,  it  established  a  department 
of  journalism  at  Yenching  University 
in  China.  Miss  Edith  Marken,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  recently 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  China  to  assist  in 
reestablishing  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Yenching  University  in 
Chengtu,  China.  She  will  be  able  to 
make  the  trip  only  on  condition  that 
the  government  grants  plane  trans¬ 
portation  priority. 

RESTRICT  CLASSIFIED 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  26 — Classified 
ads  were  left  out  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun  last 
week  as  an  experiment  and  without 
any  complaint.  It  was  tried  in  same 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Sun. 
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Hint  Approach 
of  New  Gov't 
Advertising  Policy 

Truman  Committee's  Report 
And  Decision  on  Radar 
Seen  as  a  Trend 

Washington,  July  26 — The  War  De¬ 
partment’s  edict  to  electronic  manu¬ 
facturers  to  end  the  cycle  of  adver¬ 
tisements  on  Radar,  plus  the  Truman 
Committee’s  sharp  critique  of  war  ad¬ 
vertising  hints  the  approach  of  a  new 
and  drastic  government  policy  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Heretofore,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  control  division  of  the  Treasury 
were  the  only  federal  agencies  which 
concerned  themselves  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Copy,  and  each  in  a  sharply  de¬ 
limited  field.  The  trade  commission 
rules  out  copy  only  when  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  element  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition;  the  securities  regulatory 
body  requires  full  disclosure  when 
offerings  are  made  to  the  investing 
public;  the  food  and  drug  adminis¬ 
tration  is  concerned  only  with  infor¬ 
mative  labeling  and  printed  safe¬ 
guard  against  dangerous  commodities 
coming  within  its  jurisdiction;  and  the 
Treasury’s  alcohol  control  branch 
moves  in  the  very  limited  field  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  advertising  and 
labeling. 

Hit  Radar  Advertising 

The  War  Department’s  order  con¬ 
cerning  Radar  was  aimed  not  only 
against  unfairly  taking  credit  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  of  long-range 
ship  and  plane  detection,  but  also 
was  put  upon  the  grounds  that  it 
tends  to  promote  disunity  and  dis¬ 
closes  information  of  value  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  last  score  alone,  the 
copy  is  censorable  under  the  volun¬ 
tary  code  administered  by  Byron 
Price. 

The  Truman  criticism  did  not  assert 
information  of  value  to  the  enemy  was 
being  released,  but  appeared  to  be 
aimed  in  large  part  at  the  custom  of 
“trade  puffing,’’  or  boosting  one’s  own 
product — a  practice  which  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  at  common  law  and  in  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  committee  opined  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corporation  had  indulged  too 
freely  in  self-praise  for  its  product, 
the  Curtiss  Helldiver  bomber. 

The  Curtiss  advertising  budget  of 
$872,821  for  1943  was  discussed  in  a 
critical  vein  with  the  comment  that 
“the  cost  of  such  advertising  will  be 
borne  by  the  federal  government  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  treated  as  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business  before  com¬ 
puting  profits  on  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  entitled  to  receive  ex¬ 
cess-profits  taxes  at  the  highest  rate.” 

S«lf-Pral>t  at  Gov't  Eipeai* 

Self-praise  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  is  not  salutary,  the  com¬ 
mittee  declared  by  way  of  supporting 
a  recommendation  that  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  investigate.  Pro¬ 
posed  as  a  basis  for  a  new  policy  was 
an  advertising  allowance  not  greater 
than  the  companies  spent  in  peace 
time,  and  the  requirement  that  they 
pay  for  their  own  copy  “out  of  profits 
after  income  tax  and  renegotiation.” 

The  Tnunan  Committee’s  comment 
on  advertising,  which  followed  a  crit¬ 
ical  discussion  of  the  Curtiss- Wright 
products,  says: 

“Despite  this  most  unsatisfactory 


performance,  Curtiss-Wright  has  ad¬ 
vertised  the  Helldiver  plane  as  the 
‘world’s  best  dive  bomber.’  The  com¬ 
pany  has  expended  in  such  eulogistic 
self-praise  of  the  Helldiver  the  sum 
of  $12,448.95.  Numerous  news  stories 
have  appeared  to  the  same  effect.  Ad¬ 
ditional  advertising  by  the  company 
on  other  subjects  was  placed  in  1942 
at  a  cost  of  $331,250.39.  This  will  be 
increased  in  1943  to  $872,821.  The 
bulk  of  the  cost  of  such  advertising 
will  be  borne  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  because  it  has  been  treated  as 
an  expense  of  doing  business  before 
computing  profits  on  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
excess-profits  taxes  at  the  highest 
rate. 

“The  committee  believes  that  this 
practice  of  self-praise  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  is  not  salutary  and 
recommends  that  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  be  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amounts 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  income  taxes  and  by  the 
agencies  charged  with  obtaining 
through  renegotiation  the  return  of 
excessive  profits. 

Some  Advertising  Is  Proper 

“The  committee  appreciates  that 
some  advertising  is  proper  and  that 
to  some  extent  it  should  be  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  expense  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  committee  believes  that 
advertising  expenditures,  unless  paid 
by  the  company  out  of  its  profits  after 
income  taxes  and  renegotiation  in¬ 
stead  of  indirectly  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  should  not  be  greater  than 
those  incurred  by  the  company  prior 
to  the  war,  and  even  then  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  contributions  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  subject  to  scrutiny  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
interest  against  unfounded  claims. 

“The  committee  particularly  con¬ 
demns  advertising  such  as  the  Cur- 
tiss-Helldiver  advertising  which  was 
intended  to  give  the  public  the  erro¬ 
neous  impression  that  the  Curtiss- 
Helldiver  was  the  world’s  finest  dive 
bomber  and  was  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  when 
the  fact  is  that  no  usable  plane  has  yet 
been  produced  and  that  the  dive 
bombers  in  use  by  the  Navy  were 
produced  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co., 
and  not  by  Curtiss-Wright.  The  fact 
that  such  advertising  was  approved 
by  the  Navy  and  was  based  upon  a 
speech  of  a  Navy  admiral  does  not 
justify  it.  The  Navy’s  action  was  un¬ 
fortunate  and  premature.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HOWARD  0.  WARD  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  Beaumont-Hoh- 
man’s  new  Detroit  office  in  the  Book 
Tower.  Among  accounts  to  be  ser¬ 
viced  from  the  Detroit  office  are  Gra- 
ham-Paige  Motors  Corporation  and 
Greyhound  Lines.  Ward  is  a  former 
director  and  past  president  of  the  Ad- 
craft  Club,  for  ten  years  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
of  the  Chrysler  Export  Corp.,  and 
later  served  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Richard  T.  Ney,  formerly  with  in¬ 
dustrial  division  of  RCA-Victor,  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  also  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Carpenter  Steel  Co., 
is  now  associated  with  Lawrence  I. 
Everling  Advertising  Agency,  heading 
up  an  industrial  advertising  division. 

Philadelphia  offices  of  Lewis  &  Gil¬ 
man  announce  the  addition  to  their 
staff  of  Hubert  Canfield,  formerly 
with  Charles  L.  Rumrill  Co.,  Roches¬ 


ter,  and  prior  to  that  with  J.  W. 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York. 

Ralph  S.  Ecoff,  formerly  production 
manager  and  more  recently  account 
executive  of  Oswald  Advertising 
Agency,  has  gone  into  the  military 
service,  and  is  stationed  at  Camp  Ed¬ 
wards,  Mass. 

William  McHale  has  joined  Kay- 
ton-Spiero  Co.,  Inc.,  as  copy  chief.  He 
was  formerly  with  Buchanan  &  Co. 
and  Columbia  Pictures. 

Don  Bernard  has  succeeded  Bill 
Moore,  lieutenant  (j.g.),  U.S.N.R.,  as 
West  Coast  head  of  Wm.  Esty  &  Co.  in 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Harold  Bruster.  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch  Co.,  New  York,  won  first  prize 
in  the  newspaper  advertising  contest 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  Na¬ 
tional  Tennis  Week  and  sponsored  by 
the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer. 

Winifred  Spear,  until  recently  as¬ 
sistant  fashion  editor  and  rotogravure 
fashion  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  transferred  to  the  paper’s  retail 
advertising  department  as  coordinator 
of  fashion  advertising. 

Katherine  Kruske  has  left  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  to  join  the  William 
Morris  agency. 

Concurrent  with  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  marketing  research,  James 
R.  Lunke  &  Associates,  advertising 
and  sales  counselors,  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Arthur  L.  Stevenson  as 
an  associate.  Mr.  Stevenson,  formerly 
from  Spokane  where  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Kiwanis  Club,  will  serve  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  marketing  re¬ 
search  assistant.  “While  war  needs 
come  first,  Washington  manufacturers 
must  of  necessity  look  to  their  post¬ 
war  activities,”  said  Mr.  Lunke. 
“Markets  have  changed  because  of 
the  shifting  of  piopulation  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  In  order  to  meet 
these  challenging  conditions,  which 
will  exist  in  the  post-war  period,  man¬ 
ufacturers  must  be  currently  informed 
of  these  changes.  We  feel  that  the 
expansion  of  our  facilities  through  the 
association  of  Mr.  Stevenson  will 
greatly  expedite  this  phase  of  our 
service.” 

Mrs.  Mildred  Mastin  Pace,  well- 
known  writer  of  historical  biographies 
and  magazine  articles,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  Among  her  recent 
books  are  “Early  American,”  “Clara 
Barton,”  and  “Friend  of  Animals.” 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  announced 
today  that  Carl  B.  Robbins  will  be¬ 
come  executive  vice-president  of  the 
company  on  August  1st.  Mr.  Robbins, 
40,  a  former  Californian  and  professor 
at  Stanford,  started  in  business  as  an 
economist  for  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.  Later  he  became  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  president  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corp.,  and  president  of 
The  Axton-Fisher  'Tobacco  Co. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ACCORDING  to  S.  Barret  McCor¬ 
mick,  director  of  advertising  RKO 
Radio  Pictures,  speaking  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  12th  annual  sales  meeting, 
the  company  considers  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  as  “the  first-line  of  box  office 
defense.”  As  a  result  the  too  pictures 
for  the  1943-44  season  will  be  given 
national  advance  pre-selling  cam¬ 
paigns  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever 
before. 

Elmer  C.  Rice,  president,  Plymouth 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Newspapers  Ask 
Optional  Insertion 
Dates  for  Ads 


Try  to  Give  Better  Position 


In  Return  . . .  Paper  ShortogJ^  ^ 
Prompts  the  Requests  Ltion^J 


Prompted  by  the  newsprint  shortagi  ™*the  & 
an  increasing  number  of  newspapers  Lific 
especially  those  in  metropolitan  areas  ^cia 
have  requested,  and  in  some  case  rted 
definitely  require,  that  advertisinj  th 

agencies  give  them  from  three  to  fivi  ^  of 
days’  option  on  ad  insertions.  Few  j  tor 
however,  have  refused  advertising  , 

and  when  an  advertisement  comes  ii  i  «n  ir 
on  a  short  notice  insertion,  too  late  t(  ^  b 
use  without  increasing  the  number  o  ^es( 
pages  for  the  issue,  papers  usually  asl 
for  a  make-good,  and  try  to  run  thi  niH 
ad  in  a  Later  issue. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  agency  feel  ^  ti 
that  this  practice  is  becoming  national  jjtjd  as 
and  reports  that  the  newspapers  ii  mtcher< 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Chi  Tbusgi 
cago,  Los  Angeles,  Boston  and  Phila  pho 
delphia  have  requested  optional  in 
sertions.  ^ 

In  return  for  cooperation  by  th 
agency,  F  C  &  B  finds  that  the  paper  pggi 
are  making  every  effort  to  give  thiiupjgjj 
ads  good  position. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  agency  esti-  jj, 
mates  that  between  40  and  50  papen  gj, 
have  asked  it  for  optional  insertions  ^ 
Young  &  Rubicam  has  had  such  re-  J55 
quests  from  Omaha,  Detroit  and  Sail  „  (be 
Lake  papers  in  addition  to  Los  An-  he 
geles  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Benton  I  ^gsgaai 
Bowles,  McCann-Erickson,  and  Bat-  TO.yeg] 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  havi  g, 
all  been  granting  optional  dates.  ronanu 
Ruthrauff  ft  Ryan  is  the  only  agencj  u,ygsei 
to  report  a  refusal  of  a  short  notice  ad 
The  urgent  appeal  that  agencies  givi 
at  least  three  optional  dates,  sent  oul 
by  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA,  wai 
passed  along  to  agencies,  both  mem-  ' 
bers  and  non-members,  by  the  Amer-  P'1  ^1 
ican  Asociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  'mnea. 
cies.  Mr.  Williams’  appeal  was  mad<  P®"*" 
in  the  effort  to  conserve  newsprint  > 
but  he  also  suggested  such  a  practia 
would  assure  better  position  for  ads  *“*  J 
1  nemy  fi| 


Retailers  Agree  to 


WPB  Ad  Policy  ^ 

Retail  merchant  advertisers  of  Loi  ^arl ' 
Angeles  have  agreed  to  eliminate  sale 
and  comparative  price  advertising  ii  ™  "e  di 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Wai  ®  0* 
Production  Board.  The  policy  wai  ^ 
unanimously  voted  at  a  meeting  Julj 
20.  ■  Walter  J.  Brunmark,  pr^denl 
of  the  Downtown  Business  Men’s  As- 
sociation,  said,  however,  that  elimin*-  ^ 
tion  of  this  competitive  aspect  of  th*  _ 
retail  business  is  strictly  a  wartiffl* 
emergency  measure,  that  in  nonnal  tw 
times  such  competition  has  brought  tc  Pro 
consumers  finer  merchandise  at  k)WO  ““  t 
prices,  and  that  when  warranted  by  ® 
market  and  war  situations,  this  foio  , 
of  competition  will  be  resumed.  rjfed*  b 


RECRUITING  PUBUCITY 


A  series  of  six  cartoon  strips,  a  pad  tmnded 
of  the  WAVES  recruiting  publicity  laagyyb 
campaign,  have  been  run  by  betw^ 

350  and  400  newspapers,  with  circul*- 
tions  varying  from  one  to  90  thous^  ixitj. 
according  to  William  Maloney,  hw  .,jj. 
of  publicity  at  BBD&O,  agency  for  th* 
WAVES.  A  similar  publicity 
paign  is  being  started  this  week  ^  g , 
the  Seabees,  Navy  construction  ®'  ^ 
vision,  and  mats,  cartoons,  and  f*^ 
tures  are  being  sent  to  approximately 
1.900  daily,  weekly  and  labor  pap***- 
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Thusgaard  of  Acme  Lost 
;  In  Pacific  Plane  Battle 

Photographer  Covering  Bombing  Mission 
Missing  With  Crew  of  Liberator  Shot  Down  by 
^  Japs  .  .  .  13th  Press  Fatality  in  War 
I  By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Scoop  by  Reuters 

Announcement  of  Premier  Musso¬ 
lini's  resignation  in  King  Victor 
Emmanuel's  proclamation  Sunday, 
July  25,  in  a  long  wave  broadcast 
by  the  Rome  radio  was  picked  up 
in  London,  but  not  in  the  U.  S., 
where  listening  posts  usually  tune 
in  only  short  wave  newscasts.  Reu¬ 
ters  was  first  to  send  out  the  an¬ 
nouncement  at  4:55  p.m..  Eastern 


ion 


Carl  Thusgaard 


i;ARL  THUSGAARD,  Acme  war  pho- 
^^^^^Mographer,  apparently  was  killed  in 
pction  July  20  on  a  daylight  bombing 
to  Madang  —  — 

nthe  Southwest 

3P«rs  pjcific. 

Officially  re- 
»r1ed  missing 
the  entire 
0  fiv  of  a  Lib- 
Jrator  bomber 
‘isingj^ch  was  shot 
^  iown  in  an  at- 
ate  ti  ^  by  nine 
®  fapanese  Zero 
y  ^  jlanes,  the  39- 
**  ^ear-old  photog- 
•apher  at  the 
.  ame  time  was 
ional  jj{(d  as  “presumably  lost.’’  Ground 
'■'s  “  vatchers  witnessed  the  plane’s  fate. 
9“  Thusgaard  was  the  first  accredited 
Ma  ^  photographer  to  die  on  a  combat 
if  i®-  issignment.  He  was  the  thirteenth 
wr  correspondent  killed  on  duty 
y  ™  ibroad,  and  the  fifth  press  fatality  in 
)ap«r  Pacific  area.  Others  who  died  in 
®  'f'*  he  Pacific  were  Byron  Darnton,  New 
fork  Times;  Jack  Singer,  Interna- 
ional  News  Service;  Melville  Jacoby, 
and  Life,  and  Don  Bell,  NBC. 
The  Acme  photographer  was  killed 
fi  ESS  than  six  months  after  he  arrived 
1  Salt  j,  ffig  Southwest  Pacific  March  9. 

>  An-  be  moved  into  the  combat  zone 
to®  f  husgaard  received  word  that  his 
wo-year-old  son,  Dane,  who  had 
ervri  as  his  model  for  pictures  which 
'on  a  number  of  prizes,  had  died  while 
igen(^  ^  ajj  route  to  the  war  assignment. 
MacArthar  Praises  His  Ceurog* 

s  glVf  ^ 

om  Gen.  MacArthur  s  message  to 
^  icme  on  ’Thusgaard’s  loss  said; 
mem  “  "tV  sorrowful  duty  to  inform 
^ar-  ouCorl  'Thusgaard  is  missing  in  New 
Agen-  '1®®^®'  He  was  returning  on  a 
ember  which  had  completed  a  suc- 
eitful  mission  over  Madang  after 
ractia  action  photographs. 

31J5  “The  bomber  was  attacked  by  nine 
vmy  fighter  planes,  and  after  shoot- 
ig  down  two,  and  probably  destroy- 
>g  a  third,  itself  was  shot  down.  All 
3oard  were  presumably  lost. 

)f  Loi  "C*rl  Thusgaard  courageously  went 
e  sale  forever  and  whenever  duty  called 
jjig  ii  id  he  discharged  the  important  func- 
e  ons  of  war  correspondent  with 
jr  wa:  himself  and  Acme  Newspic- 

g  July  with  value  to  his  country, 

sideni  '  earned  the  warn  personal  regard 
's  As-  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
imina-  convey  to  his  family  my  sin- 
of  tl«  sympathy.” 

artiae  lliusgaard  had  narrowly  missed 
lonnal  **11  two  weeks  before  he  undertook 
ight  te  iiei  proved  to  be  his  last  assignment, 
lower  ®  a®<i  two  other  correspondents  who 
;ed  hj  the  Nassau  Bay  offensive — 
I  foio  ^  of  AP  and  Frank  Robertson 
International  News  Photos — were 
f"ed  by  the  enemy  and  Thusgaard 
^ted  his  escape  to  the  fact  that 
*as  in  a  foxhole  when  Boni  was 
^ded  nine  times.  In  a  letter  from 
|®ewhere  in  New  Guinea”  July  17 
wbert  P.  Dorman,  general  manager 
Acme  Newspicturee,  Thusgaard 
fnte; 

strafing  business  is  quite  un- 
and  is  far  more  terrifying 
^bombing — at  least  I  find  it  so. 
1^  I  good  bit  of  action  in  this  tour 
pcM  assiu-e  you  that  this  jungle 
phn*  is  no  job  for  sissies.” 


TY 

apart 

bUdty 
jtwe® 
ircula- 
usaod. 
,  head 
for  the 
cam- 
ek  f<* 
>n  df' 
i  fee- 
matab 
)ape» 


On  the  day  he  sent  the  letter  Thus¬ 
gaard  was  making  plans  for  a  “swell 
layout”  of  pictures  to  be  taken  on 
the  bombing  raid  which  cost  his  life 
three  days  later.  “I  am  lining  up  a 
couple  of  bombing  missions  here  and 
hope  that  a  good  one  will  materialize 
shortly,”  Thusgaard  wrote.  “The  pho¬ 
tographic  possibilities  are  limited  on 
most  of  these  missions  as  they  hit  the 
target  at  night,  but  I  will  be  out  on 
the  first  daylight  raid  coming  up.  I 
have  an  idea  for  a  picture  series  on 
this,  which  will  be  a  swell  layout  if 
it  pans  out  the  way  I  expect.” 

Bom  in  Denmark,  Thusgaard  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  1923  and  came  to  the 
U.  S.  shortly  thereafter.  He  had  been 
a  news  photographer  with  Acme  since 
1927  and  had  won  nine  prizes  for 
sports  and  action  photos,  including  an 
honorable  mention  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  photo  contest.  During  his 
New  York  career  he  also  was  known 
as  Carl  Dane.  He  worked  as  a  brick¬ 
layer  and  blacksmith’s  helper  before 
he  took  up  photography. 

Thusgaard  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Madeline,  and  a  daughter 
Anne,  10. 

INS  Man  Wounded 

Michael  Chinigo,  INS,  became  a 
casualty  for  the  third  time  since  the 
start  of  the  Mediterranean  campaign 
recently  during  fighting  on  Sicily.  He 
suffered  a  broken  wrist  and  a  gashed 
arm  as  the  result  of  a  nearby  shell 
burst  during  the  American  advance  on 
Palermo.  He  accompanied  the  troops 
to  Palermo. 

An  INS  dispatch  July  23  said 
Chinigo  had  been  wounded  in  Tuni¬ 
sia  near  the  Kasserine  Pass  action 
when  a  piece  of  shrapnel  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  88-mm.  gun  passed  through  the 
flesh  of  his  upper  arm,  and  later  he 
had  wrenched  a  shoulder  when  tossed 
out  of  an  overturning  jeep  on  the 
road  to  Bizerte.  These  had  not  been 
reported  previously  and  with  Chini- 
go’s  recent  injury  brought  the  total  of 
wounded  and  injured  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  press  casualty  list  to  65 
since  the  war  began  in  1939. 

Clay  Gowran,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  George  Jones  of  United  Press 
went  through  a  12-hour  dusk-to-dawn 
attack  by  Japanese  guerrillas  on  New 
Georgia  in  the  Pacific  July  18  and 
lived  to  tell  in  delayed  dispatches 
how  U.  S.  Army  generals  and  colo¬ 
nels  helped  to  fight  off  the  attack¬ 
ers  with  rifles  and  pistols.  The 
Americans  were  saved  by  their  own 
artillery  fire,  directed  by  the  artillery 
general  who  was  at  headquarters 
when  the  Jap  attack  began.  Sitting  in 
a  fox-hole,  the  general  ordered  the 
range  lowered  until  the  barrage  hit 


wartime,  U.  S.  agencies  which 
flashed  the  sensational  news  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  of  each  other. 


only  50  to  75  yards  in  front  of  head¬ 
quarters’  gun  positions.  Shells  burst 
near  Gowran’s  fox  hole  and  three  Jap 
grenades  landing  close  by  showered 
him  with  dirt  and  shrapnel. 

“Earlier  the  situation  had  become  so 
serious  that  war  correspondents  were 
directed  to  turn  in  all  notebooks,  maps 
of  the  situation,  and  copies  of  stories 
to  the  intelligence  officers,”  Gowran 
wrote.  This  material  was  guarded 
through  the  night  by  two  soldiers 
w'hose  orders  were  to  destroy  it  with 
thermite  fire  bombs  if  the  Japs  should 
break  through.” 

Comsopac  Newt  Slowed 

’The  new  official  policy  of  initiating 
news  of  the  current  South  and  South¬ 
west  Pacific  offensive  at  Gen.  MacAr- 
thur’s  headquarters  (E.  &  P.,  July  24, 
p.  5)  has  slowed  down  dispatches 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  South  Pacific  (Com¬ 
sopac),  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
learned.  Press  conferences  at  Com¬ 
sopac,  which  had  just  reached  a  new 
peak  of  Navy-press  cooperation, 
ended  July  8  with  receipt  of  the  direc¬ 
tive  from  Washington  pending  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  new  policy. 

MacArthur’s  headquarters  advised 
Comsopac  that  announcements  by  the 
general  regarding  news  originating  in 
the  South  Pacific  area  might  be  ampli¬ 
fied  after  their  receipt.  Comsopac 
then  requested  that  MacArthur’s  com¬ 
muniques  be  sent  regularly  and  the 
first  was  received  July  12,  three  hours 
after  its  release  to  the  press  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  was  felt  by  one  observer 
at  the  scene  that  speedy  transmission 
to  Comosopac  and  more  detailed  in¬ 
structions  of  a  positive  nature  to  that 
headquarters  regarding  authority  to 
“amplify”  communiques  from  other 
headquarters  might  be  necessary  to 
insure  continued  fast  and  smooth 
operation  of  the  coverage  setup. 

It  was  understood  that  another  fac¬ 
tor  slowing  down  stories  from  Com¬ 
sopac  was  the  arrival  of  a  Navy  public 
relations  officer  at  Comsopac  with  in¬ 
structions  from  Admiral  Nimitz  that 
he  must  read  each  dispatch  even 
though  it  was  censored  previously 
by  an  officer  designated  to  that  task. 
During  the  Washington  PRO  con¬ 
ference  last  spring  the  PRO  men  were 
exhorted  by  Comm,  (now  Capt.) 
Robert  Berry:  “Never  confuse  your 
mission  with  that  of  censorship.” 

William  Stoneman  and  A.  T.  Steele. 
Chicago  Daily  News,  are  returning  to 
North  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  re¬ 
spectively,  after  furloughs. 


CHURCHILL  PRAISES  WAR  COVERAGE 

LONDON,  July  27 — Prime  Minister  Churchill  paid  a  major  tribute  today  to 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  war  coverage  by  war  correspondents  as 
he  addressed  Commons  on  the  downfall  of  Benito  Mussolini.  “Very  complete, 
vivid  and  excellent  accounts  are  appearing  in  newspapers  of  all  operations,” 
he  said.  “An  immense  army  of  correspondents  move  with  the  troops  and 
carry  their  cameras  into  the  heat  of  fighting.  An  immense  volume  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  deepest  interest  and  of  a  very  high  level  of  quality  and  accuracy 
fills  the  public  press  from  hour  to  hour.  And  there  is  at  present  very  little 
which  I  could  add  to  this  except,  of  course,  to  set  matters  in  proportion  as  I 
and  my  colleagues  view  them  and  to  place  the  proper  emphasis,  or  what  we 
conceive  with  our  fallible  judgment  to  be  the  proper  emphasis,  upon  the 
various  facts  and  factors.” 


Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Publisher  Dies  at  64 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  July  25— John  L, 
Miller,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  at  1:50  a.m. 
July  22.  He  was  64  years  old.  Mr. 
Miller  had  returned  to  his  home  ’Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  from  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  where  he  had  been  confined 
eight  weeks  after  he  had  fractured  the 
pelvic  bone  in  a  fall. 

Member  of  a  pioneer  Cedar  Rapids 
family,  Mr.  Miller  had  been  identified 
with  business  activities  of  this  city 
for  45  years.  His  grandfather.  Nelson 
Miller,  came  west  from  Maryland  in 
a  covered  wagon.  His  father,  Clarence 
L.  Miller,  became  owner  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  with  Fred  W.  Faulkes,  in  1884. 

Associated  with  the  Gazette  since 
1908,  Mr.  Miller  knew  the  details  of 
mechanical  work  on  the  newspaper  as 
well  as  the  publisher’s  duties.  In  times 
of  stress  he  could  step  in  and  help, 
and  he  enjoyed  doing  it.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  none  of  the  stereotyping 
department  employes  could  be  found 
to  help  issue  an  extra  edition,  he  did 
this  technical  work  himself. 

Bom  in  Cedar  Rapids  April  29,  1879, 
the  son  of  Clarence  L.  and  Rachel 
Jane  Letson  Miller,  he  attended  Jack- 
son  school  and  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College.  From  1898  to  1908  he  was 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Miller 
Tailoring  Company.  In  1908  he  joined 
the  Gazette  force  as  an  advertising 
solicitor.  He  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and,  in  1912,  manager.  Since 
1914  he  had  been  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company. 

On  August  15,  1912,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Elsie  Holmquest,  who  survives 
with  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
Hladky,  Jr.,  of  Cedar  Rapids  and  Mrs, 
Martin  J.  Cole  of  Los  Angeles.  James 
N.  Faulkes,  vice-president  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  company,  is  a  cousin. 

■ 

Dorothy  Backer  Weds 
Thackrey,  Post  Editor 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff  Backer,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  owner  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  Theodore  O.  Thackrey,  its 
editor  and  general  manager,  were 
married  Thursday  afternoon  in  the 
Post’s  penthouse,  75  West  Street. 
Justice  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  adviser 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  member  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  per¬ 
formed  the  civil  ceremony.  Witnesses 
were  Samuel  Grafton,  Post  editorial 
writer  and  columnist,  and  Miss  Mary 
McClung,  advertising  director  of  the 
Post. 

Mrs.  Thackrey,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  New  York 
banker,  became  majority  stockholder 
and  vice-president  of  the  Post  on 
June  23,  1939,  when  she  and  her  for¬ 
mer  husband,  George  S.  Backer,  ac¬ 
quired  the  paper  from  J.  David  Stern. 
Mr.  Backer,  from  whom  she  was  di¬ 
vorced  in  Reno  a  week  ago,  was 
president  and  publisher  until  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  those  posts  early  in 
1942.  She  acquired  sole  ownership  of 
the  paper  on  Jan.  1,  1943.  Mrs. 
Backer  has  three  children  by  two 
former  marriages,  Adele  Hall,  17, 
Mortimer  W.  HaM,  19,  and  Sarah  Ann 
Backer,  9. 

Mr.  ’Thackrey,  after  working  on  sev¬ 
eral  midwestern  papers,  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  in  1923  and 
subsequently  was  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram;  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Times;  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury  and  editor  of  the  East 
magazine  and  founder  of  Ta  Mei  Wan 
Pao,  Chinese  language  daily  in  Shang¬ 
hai  He  returned  from  Shanghai  in 
1936  to  join  the  Post  staff  and  became 
executive  editor  in  1941  and  editor  in 
1942.  He  has  one  daughter,  Jane,  17. 
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Sicily  Invasion  Wordage 
Hit  1,400,000  in  13  Days 

Troops  Moved  So  Fast  That  Many  Stories  Went 
Stale  By  Time  They  Reached  Cable  Head  .  .  . 
Men  on  Feet  Two  Days  With  No  Sleep 
By  CLINTON  GREEN 

International  News  Service  Stoii  Correspondent 


(Especially  written  for  EwToi  &  Puilishei) 

ALLIED  HEADQUARTERS  IN 

NORTH  AFRICA,  July  24— More 
than  1,000,000  words  of  cabled  copy 

flowed  out  of  Al-  - 

lied  headquart¬ 
ers  in  the  first 
13  days  of  the 
Allied  invasion 
of  ^ily  as  cor¬ 
respondents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  North 
Africa  worked 
around  the  clock. 

Untold  thou¬ 
sands  of  words 
were  dispiatched 
fnxn  Sicily  and 
on  ships  return-  _ 

ing  to  Malta  or 

the  North  African  mainland  that 
probably  never  saw  the  light  of  day, 
for  the  speed  of  the  American  troops 
made  the  stories  “stale”  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  the  cable  head  for 
transmission  to  news  services  and 
newspapers. 

No  Rett  for  41  Heart 

Within  an  hour  after  the  corres¬ 
pondents  hit  countless  beaches — a 
back-breaking  job  of  going  down  rope 
ladders  from  their  ships  into  bobbing 
assault  boats  and  later  plunging  into 
the  surf  to  get  to  shore,  now  a  thing 
of  the  nervous  past — they  were 
scratching  their  heads  and  asking 
everyone  everywhere  how  they  were 
going  to  get  their  copy  out. 

Back  at  Allied  headquarters,  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  time  the  invasion  got  under 
way,  correspondents  were  being 
routed  out  of  their  beds  for  a  con¬ 
ference  at  4:45  in  the  morning.  “We 
knew  what  was  coming,”  said  Pierre 
J.  Huss,  of  International  News  Service, 
“and  I  didn’t  see  bed  again  for  nearly 
48  hours.” 

Huss  compared  the  job  of  flash  writ¬ 
ing  and  cabling  in  those  first  hours  of 
invasion  to  the  last  hours  of  the  Tuni¬ 
sian  campaign.  “This  was  no  time  for 
trained  seals  or  prima  donnas,”  he 
told  me  when  I  returned  from  Sicily. 
“Each  news  agency  man  had  to  pitch 
in.  Even  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  was  running  copy  for 
Virgil  Pinkley  and  Reynolds  Packard. 
But  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  to 
double  in  brass,  writing  and  running 
my  own  copy  that  first  couple  of  days, 
because  Tregaskis  and  Hovey  were 
delayed  in  their  arrival  at  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

Huss  was  referring  to  Dick  Tre¬ 
gaskis,  author  of  the  best  seller, 
“Guadalcanal  Diary,”  and  to  Graham 
Hovey,  who  got  “stuck”  at  Dakar 
while  returning  from  a  vacation  in 
the  U.  S.  following  the  Tunisian  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  correspondents’  room  at  Allied 
Headquarters  —  where  tables  and 
chairs  were  so  tightly  packed  that 
any  writer  suffering  from  claustro¬ 
phobia  would  be  in  a  helluva  fix — was 
a  bedlam  of  noise,  according  to  Dan 
DeLuce,  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief,  who  added  that  only  while  cov¬ 
ering  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  of 
1936  had  he  work^  so  many  consecu¬ 
tive  hours.  “If  you  didn’t  trip  over 
j'our  own  feet  running  like  hell  for 
the  logging  room,  you  stumbled  over 
the  next  guy’s  hoppers,”  he  recalled. 


“Correspondents,  correspondents 
everywhere,”  moaned  Drew  Middle- 
ton  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  seemed 
overnight  that  the  population  of 
correspondents  at  headquarters  took 
an  upward  climb  like  a  Wall  Street 
boom  chart.  By  the  end  of  the  day 
62,950  words  had  been  dispatched. 

The  writers  used  all  available  outlets 
— Mackay,  Eastern,  British  radio, 
U.  S.  Army  signals  to  Washington 
and  public  relations  voice  transmis¬ 
sion  for  pickup  to  New  York. 

On  the  second  day  there  were  78,- 
945  words.  Then,  with  little  details 
on  fighting  available,  the  file  dropped 
to  65,991  words  on  the  third  day 
and  to  58,790  on  the  fourth. 

But  in  the  next  24  hours  the  word- 
age  began  to  climb  and  hit  64,030, 
while  on  July  15  the  stupendous  total 
of  103,720  words  streamed  out  of  head¬ 
quarters. 

This  was  the  biggest  day  but  the 
next  24-hour  period  saw  only  a  slight 
drop  with  the  total  wordage  put  at 
95,610  by  Capt.  T.  L.  Laister,  of  the 
British  Army  who  worked  for  the 
London  Dady  Herald  for  seven  years, 
and  is  employed  by  the  British  Press 
Association  in  charge  of  the  “copy 
room”  at  correspondents’  headquar¬ 
ters  and  bears  the  brunt  of  the  load  of 
seeing  that  copy  moves  out  as  soon 
as  the  censors  have  had  their  say.  He 
set  the  13-day  total  wordage  at 
1,400,201. 

(An  AP  dispatch  from  Allied  HQ  in 
North  Africa  July  24  said  United  Na¬ 
tions  war  correspondents  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area  have  been  averaging 
well  over  100,000  words  a  day  in  the 
coverage  of  the  Sicilian  campaign — 
the  equivalent  of  a  full-length  book 
every  24  hours. — Ed.) 

It  was  tough  going  for  corres¬ 
pondents  who  came  a^ore  in  Sicily. 
Sgt.  Phil  Stem,  New  York  photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  worked  in  Hollywood 
and  now  is  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

U.  S.  Algiers  Station 

Installation  of  American  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel  in  a  new  radio- 
telaqraph  station  in  Alqiers  by 
Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Co. 
on  July  23,  with  24  hour  service, 
has  assured  wire  service  editors  that 
the  transmission  debacle  on  the 
morning  of  Sicily's  invasion  will  not 
be  repeated.  (Correspondents  with 
invasion  flashes  and  bulletins  tried 
in  vain  to  get  the  French-operated 
station  to  open  for  nearly  thrae 
hours  ahead  of  the  scheduled  open¬ 
ing  hour  of  7  a.  m.  so  that  U.  S. 
readers  could  get  developments 
quickly.  The  new  Mackay  station 
also  has  stopped  up  news  trans¬ 
mission  more  than  50%,  with  urgent 
press  now  received  in  New  York 
within  record  time  of  after  20 
minutes  filing,  and  ordinary  press 
within  30  minutes,  although  con¬ 
gestion  or  censorship  at  times 
stretches  these  transmission  times 
to  one  hour  and  three  hours,  res¬ 
pectively.  The  French  North  African 
Post  and  Telegraph  Administration's 
station,  which  has  oparatad  direct 
to  Mackey's  own  station  in  New 
York  between  7  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m. 
for  several  months,  supplements  the 
service  of  the  new  American-oper¬ 
ated  Mackay  station  in  Algiers. 


NEWS  "GHOST"  POSES 

The  interviewer  (left)  and  interviewee  are 
not  exhibits  A  and  B  of  poor  photo  copy 
but  are  symbolic  of  an  AP  man  interview¬ 
ing  the  mythical  "D.  C.  Speaker"  who 
knows  the  latest  lowdown  in  Washington 
but  under  no  circumstances  can  be  quoted. 
Kent  Cooper,  AP's  executive  director,  cre¬ 
ated  the  omniscent  Mr.  Speaker  to  be 
quoted  instead  of  “authoritative  sources," 
etc.  From  time  to  time  since  editors  were 
advised  recently  of  his  "existence"  Mr. 
Speaker  has  spokan  the  words  of  an  "au¬ 
thentic"  news  source.  From  the  early  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment  it  appears  ha  will 
find  his  way  frequantly  into  AP  dispatches 
from  Washington. 

came  ashore  with  me  in  the  .first  as¬ 
sault  boat  off  our  Navy  transport.  We 
got  soaked  from  the  chest  down  when 
we  had  to  leave  the  boat  some  distance 
from  shore  and  plunge  through  the 
surf.  By  nightfall  we  had  traveled 
only  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
from  our  beachhead,  hooking  rides 
of  jeeps,  trucks  and  amphibious  2%- 
ton  ducks. 

Our  equipment  was  something  else 
to  think  about — barracks  bag,  bed¬ 
rolls,  musette  bag — with  Stem  loaded 
down  with  cameras.  He  kept  free 
space  in  his  getup  so  that  he  could 
reach  for  his  trurfy  45  if  necessary. 
My  “protection” — my  typewriter — 
seemed  increased  in  weight  to  at  least 
108  pounds. 

When  the  correspondents  ran  into 
each  other  a  couple  of  days  later,  they 
had  a  six-word  greeting:  “Have  you 
got  any  copy  out?” 

This  was  the  greeting  I  received 
from  Clark  Lee  of  INS  when  I  met 
him  in  the  town  of  Comiso.  He  had 
managed  to  get  a  Navy  ship  to  trans¬ 
mit  one  of  his  stories  but  later  learned 
this  was  not  supposed  to  be  done  and 
that  the  story  had  been  “killed.” 

Michael  Chinigo,  eye-witness  INS 
staffer,  got  the  first  American  story 
out  of  the  island  and  a  few  days  later 
chalked  up  another  “first,”  his  story 
out  of  Palermo. 

Soaght  Carrier  Planei 

Some  of  the  correspondents’  copy 
made  either  Malta  or  the  mainland 
by  ship,  but  most  of  us  looked  for 
planes  going  back.  I  visited  the  Co¬ 
miso  airdrome  shortly  after  it  was 
captured,  but  instead  of  incoming 
planes  found  American  soldiers  all 
over  the  place. 

They  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome 
and  when  I  told  them  I  hailed  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  it  seemed  that  every 
slit  trench  disgorged  men  from  the 
old  home  town  and  neighboring  cities, 
who  wanted  to  know  all  the  news  in¬ 
cluding:  “How’s  them  Brooklyn  Bums 
doin’?” 

The  public  relations  office  at  Gela, 
which  most  of  the  correspondents 
finally  reached,  made  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  copy  out  “in  orderly 
fashion.”  with  Maj.  John  Hutchinson, 
formerly  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  Captain  Peter  Eldred, 
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former  AP  man,  trying  every  anvl- 
they  could  figure  out.  ^ 

Finally  planes  began  to  arrive,  some 
of  them  returning  to  Africa.  Jack 
Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
who  jumped  with  paratroopers  in  a 
repeat  performance  of  his  entry  into 
North  Africa,  but  who  aLso  is  famous 
because  of  his  flowing  beard,  carried 
batches  of  copy  with  him  when  he 
flew  back  to  Tunis  to  make  a  radio 
broadcast.  Then  there  was  another 
“pause”  while  copy  piled  up. 

Number  of  Writers  Limited 

Late  that  afternoon  several  Army 
Thunderbolts  came  down  at  Ponte 
Olivo,  some  miles  from  Gela,  to  take 
the  wounded  and  other  personnel 
the  island.  Ordered  back  to  Allied 
headquarters  by  Huss,  so  that  Tre¬ 
gaskis  could  get  into  Sicily— the  num¬ 
ber  of  correspondents  permitted  in  thi 
field  in  those  days  was  limited— I 
“attached”  myself  to  a  major  genera 
who  was  abroad  the  only  plane  re¬ 
turning  to  headquarters. 

In  addition  to  my  equipment— ihi 
bedroll  I  had  been  lugging  noi 
seemed  to  weigh  538  pounds— I  car¬ 
ried  punch  press  matter  with  movk 
film  and  still  pictures  taken  by  Jack 
Barnett,  of  Movietone,  and  ChMlk 
Corte,  of  Acme. 

It  is  heartbreaking  when  you  re¬ 
turn  to  cable  head  and  are  looking  foi 
but  do  not  find  the  stories  you  sen 
back.  In  my  case  there  were  no  les 
than  six  stories — among  them  the 
ture  of  Comiso  and  Camerina— whid 
have  yet  to  arrive  nearly  two  weeki 
after  the  events  chronicled. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  virtua 
transmission  paradise  at  headquarien 
Mackay  has  nearly  instantaneoui 
transmission  to  New  York  right  from 
the  correspondents’  room.  Some  of  die 
correspondents  hardly  can  believe  it 
They  can’t  forget  that  only  a  few  day 
ago  the  average  “delay”  in  transmis¬ 
sion  through  various  outlets  ran  fron 
better  than  one  hour  to  nearly  sb 
hours. 

u 

Copt.  Charles  PaddocI 
Killed  in  Plane  Crash 

Capt.  Charles  Paddock,  U.SJLC 
business  manager  of  the  Long  Bead 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram  and  of  4 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News  and  Poi 
was  one  of  six  persons  killed  in  th 
fiery  crash  of  a  naval  plane  near  Sitb 
Alaska,  July  21.  He  had  joined  tb 
Marine  Corps  in  July,  1942,  serving  o 
the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  1 
Upshur,  who  also  perished  in  the  acci 
dent.  He  had  also  been  departme 
morale  <^cer  at  the  Marine  Cor] 
Pacific  Department  headquarters  an 
for  a  time  was  public  relations  offio 
for  the  department 

Captain  Paddock  had  continuous! 
been  on  the  payroll  of  the  Star-Nei 
since  1914,  when  at  the  age  d  14  i 
served  as  school  corre^>ondent  wil 
the  exception  of  a  leave  of  absem 
during  World  War  I.  He  conducted 
sports  column  while  in  junior  colltl 
and  at  University  of  Southern  Cab 
fomia  which  was  syndicated.  He  ab 
wrote  extensively  for  magazines. 

In  December,  1939,  he  was  marrie 
to  Mrs.  Neva  ^isk  Msdaby,  daughti 
of  the  late  Charles  H.  Prisk,  who  w 
co-publisher  of  the  Long  Beach  an 
Pasadena  papers.  In  1933  he  becaffl 
business  manager  of  the  Press-T^ 
gram,  and  was  appointed  to  a  simili 
office  and  the  vice-presidency  of  tk 
Star-News  and  Post  in  1940, 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  deal 

Captain  Paddock  was  an  outstara: 
ing  athlete  during  the  fabuki 
“Golden  Age  of  Sports,”  1920  to  19-“ 
The  original  “world’s  fastest  huinar- 
he  was  a  member  of  three  U.  S.  Ol.vn 
pic  teams,  won  five  national  runnb- 
championships  and  set  many  wor'® 
records. 
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When  it  comes  to  delivering  an  advertising  message,  i  d€tes 
it  in  Philadelphia* 

The  Evening  Bulletin^  gives  a  concentration  of  coverage 
that  reaches  4  out  of  5  homes  in  Philadelphia.  Surveys  show 
it  is  read  hy  Philadelphians  an  average  of  53  minutes  daily. 
It  gives  Philadelphians  what  they  want  the  way  they  want  it. 

That  is  the  reason—^ 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing  this  policy:  A 
thorough  advertising  job  in  The  Bulletin  is  the  primary 
requisite  to  a  thorough  job  in  the  important  Philadelphia 

market*  *  Circulation  over  600,000 — largest  evening  newspaper  in  America, 


In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


THE  reportorial  staff  and  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
engaged  in  a  jingle  writing  joust  dur¬ 
ing  a  dull  day  recently  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ditty  was  written  by  Mary  Mc- 
Garey,  an  office  girl. 

Ode  to  Scissors  and  Paste  Men 
Copy  desk  men  arc  a  menacing  lot. 
They  growl  at  beginners  from  their 
dens  in  the  slot, 

They  mutter  at  commas  where  they 
are  or  they  ain’t, 

They  glare  at  reporters  till  the  weak 
ones  faint. 

They  storm  and  they  grumble  like 
people  bereft 

And  they  tear  at  their  hair  till  there 
isn’t  much  left. 

They  swear  at  faulty  headlines  with 
practiced  profanity 
And  nurture  their  unique  type  of 
chronic  insanity. 

They  lead  a  dog’s  life  and  make  noises 
like  same 

Though  some  say,  re  animals,  that 
wolves  is  the  name. 

Deadlines  hang  o’er  them  like  Damo¬ 
cles’  sword 

Till  the  paper’s  to  bed  and  then  they 
get  bored. 

And  they  sit  there  and  whistle  at  the 
girls  who  go  by 

With  a  half-grown  leer  and  a  specu¬ 
lative  eye. 

When  girls  aren’t  available,  they  write 
silly  rhymes 

’Bout  crime  and  the  weather  and  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

■ 

EVEN  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  blase 
advertising  department  was 
“stopped”  by  a  one-column,  three- 
inch  display  advertisement  for  a  home 
to  rent  which  recently  appeared  in 
that  paper.  The  headline  read:  “12 


OFFICE  OF  CENSORSHIP  REQUEST  ON  RADAR 

WASHINGTON,  July  29 — The  following  special  request  was  issued  today  by 
the  Office  of  Censorship:  “To  all  publishers  and  broadcasters:  (for  pub¬ 
lication  if  desired)  the  extent  of  current  public  discussion  of  Radar  is  causing 
increasing  concern  to  the  government.  The  principle  of  Radar  is  generally 
understood  here  and  abroad  and  some  limited  disclosures  have  been  made  of¬ 
ficially.  New  methods  of  applying  the  principle  are  being  developed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  there  is  much  the  enemy  does  not  know.  The  fact  of  prior  publica¬ 
tion  should  not  be  used  to  cover  added  description,  discussion  and  deduction 
or  to  support  a  theory  or  draw  a  conclusion.  Radar  is  a  secret  weapon  within 
the  meaning  of  the  code.  Editors  and  broadcasters  are  especially  requested 
to  be  alert  to  every  mention  of  Radar  and  military  electronic  devices;  to 
establish  beyond  all  question  that  there  is  appropriate  authority  for  every 
statement  made;  and  to  submit  all  material  on  the  subject — other  than  that 
released  by  appropriate  government  authority — to  the  Office  of  Censorship 
for  review  in  advance  of  publication  or  broadcast.  So  inclusive  a  request 
would  not  be  made  if  the  highest  considerations  of  national  security  were  not 
directly  involved. 


Sli^ki  SJde&i 

Newcomers  Picnic 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune- 

Telegram  has  just  completed  one  of 
its  most  successful  promotions,  the 
Tribune-Telegram  Newcomers  Picnic 
held  at  Liberty  Park,  Salt  Lake  City’s 
largest  park. 

The  picnic  was  designed  as  a  huge 
community  welcome  to  the  thousands 
of  newcomers  who  have  moved  into 
Utah  since  the  outset  of  the  war  effort. 
It  was  handled  because  of  its  tremen¬ 
dous  size  like  a  national  convention 
with  registration  booths  for  every 
state  in  the  union  which  acted  as 
gathering  places  where  picnickers 
could  meet  someone  from  the  old 
home  town.  The  Salt  Lake  Coimcil 
of  Women  manned  the  booths  with 
established  Salt  Lakers,  originally 
from  the  state  they  represented,  to 
act  as  hostesses. 


paign  and  including  a  nomination 
blank  appeared  Sunday,  July  18,  in 
the  Register.  Reprints  of  the  ad  with 
separate  nomination  blanks  have  al¬ 
ready  been  mailed  to  thousands  of 
representatives  of  Iowa’s  farming  and 
civic  organizations. 

No  time  limit  has  been  set  on  the 
nominations.  The  Merit  Awards  will 
be  made  as  long  as  there  are  groups 
carrying  on  activities  deserving  them. 

AD  TAX  LEVY 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  July  26 — A  vote 
by  Miami  Beach  property  owners 
has  authorized  the  City  (Toimcil  to 
assess  an  additional  1-mill  tax  levy 
to  provide  an  emergency  advertis¬ 
ing-publicity  fund.  An  estimated  ad¬ 
ditional  $68,000  will  be  brou^t  in 
by  the  levy,  if  given  council  ap¬ 
proval.  City  Clerk  C.  W.  Tomlin¬ 
son  announced  that  the  vote  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  advertising-pub¬ 
licity  tax  from  1  to  2  mills  was  250 
to  206. 


LB.  HAM  REWARD  for  modern  2 
bedroom  unfurnished  house.”  Clever 
copy  went  on  to  say  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  was  willing  to  go  meatless  for 
one  month  to  please  his  young  wife 
“who  gets  so  much  pleasure  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  and  caring  for  home.” 

■ 

“HOW  COME?”  demanded  Washing. 

ton  newsmen  when  they  saw  Elditor 
H.  D.  Paulson  of  the  Fargo  Forum, 
the  editor’s  soldier-son  and  several 
of  the  latter’s  associates  from  a  near¬ 
by  camp  consuming  thick,  juicy  steaks 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  where 
beefsteak  has  long  been  a  conspicuous 
absentee  from  the  menu.  They  soon 
found  out:  Paulson,  here  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  OWI  editorial  advisory 
committee,  prepared  for  steakless 
Washington  by  acquiring  several 
pounds  in  North  Dakota.  The  meat 
came  hundreds  of  miles  in  diner  car 
ice  chests  with  overnight  stops  in 
hotels’  refrigerators  before  it  was 
placed  before  the  Paulson  party,  out 
of  reach  of  the  drooling  scribes. 

■ 

IN  an  item  from  the  Boston  Globe 
officials  of  the  Elk  Spring  Beverage 
Company,  a  newly  formed  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  are  listed  as 
John  Drinkwater,  Jr.  and  Sr.,  Benja¬ 
min,  Maria  C.,  Frank  and  Gerald 
Drinkwater. 

■ 

IS  THERE  a  m^le  “Sally  Rand”  in  the 
house  to  apply  for  this  ad  which 
afi^ared  in  the  Turlock  (Cal.) 
Journal: 

“Single  man  or  married  man  with¬ 
out  family  to  strip  behind  milking 
machine.  Work  outside  too.  3^  miles 
from  Milliken  bridge  on  Newman 
Road.” 

■ 

GO  TO  TRI-WEEKLY 

The  Winchester  (Ind).  News  and 
Winchester  Journal-Herald  have  dis¬ 
continued  as  daily  papers  and  are  now 
published  tri-weeUy. 


The  parks  department  cooperated 
to  furnish  a  colossal,  all-day  recrea¬ 
tion  program,  and  KDYL,  Salt  Lake 
NBC  station,  helped  gather  entertain¬ 
ment  to  fill  a  solid  ten-hour  stage 
program. 

It  all  added  up  to  the  biggest  picnic 
in  the  history  of  Utah,  preceded  by 
two  weeks  of  intensive  promotion. 

Merit  Awards 

BEING  CONVINCED  that  Iowa’s 

number  one  job  in  the  war  is  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  is  embarked 
upon  a  program  to  help — by  promot¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  what  the  job 
is,  and  how  to  do  it. 

The  first  phase  of  this  campaign 
took  the  form  of  a  four-week  slogan 
contest  beginning  April  11.  On  May 
16.  the  Register  iastituted  another 
four-week  campaign  in  which  a  $25 
bond  was  awarded  each  week  for  the 
letter  offering  the  best  suggestions  for 
workable  methods  of  improving  food 
production,  conservation,  etc. 

Now  the  Des  Moines  Register  is 
entering  on  the  most  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  yet  attempted — the  “Food  for 
Freedom”  Merit  Awards,  designed  to 
give  recognition  each  week  for  out¬ 
standing  group  efforts  in  food  pro¬ 
duction,  conservation,  cooperative 
farming,  etc.,  so  that  these  methods 
may  be  passed  on  to  others. 

The  awards  are  being  given  on  a 
non-competitive  basis.  Each  group 
activity  is  judged  upon  its  own  merit 
— not  in  coxuparison  with  others.  The 
awards  are  being  made  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  AAA,  the  Extension  De¬ 
partment  of  Iowa  State  College,  the 
OCD,  and  others  well  informed  upon 
Iowa’s  food  situation. 

Nominations  for  the  awards  are  to 
be  made  by  the  public.  A  full  page  ad 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  cam- 


A  LESSON  IN 
PLANT  STABILITY 


Some  markets,  booming  to¬ 
day,  will  be  flat  tomorrow. 
Transient  workers  will  de¬ 
part.  Sales  will  slump.  York 
wll  NOT  be  one  of  these. 

Crammed  as  their  196  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  are  with 
war  work,  nearly  all  of  the 
13,816  workers  In  them  have 
their  permanent  homes  In 
Greater  York.  There  will 
NOT  be  an  exodus — they  will 
have  their  old-time,  peace¬ 
time  jobs.  Reeducating  will 
NOT  be  necessary. 

Among  the  25,597  homes  In 
Greater  York.  20,860  (ABC 
Audit)  copies  OF  THE  YORK 
DISPATCH  —  YORK’S  BEST 
NEWSPAPER — are  read  reg¬ 
ularly. 

Hmprm99nt0d  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD  CO. 

New  York.  Chicago,  Delroit. 
Philadelphia.  San  Francisco, 
I>os  Anseles 
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inus  the  Binghamton  Press  be¬ 
comes  the  twenty-first  member  of  the 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  a 
group  of  newspapers  dedicated  to  the 
philosophy  that  newspapers  ore  a 
public  trust,  their  ownership  a  fran¬ 
chise  granted  by  the  people,  that  a 
free  press  means  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know  the  truth,  that  a  newspaper 
shall  provide  that  character  of  leader¬ 
ship  without  which  a  true  democracy 
cannot  function. 


we  acquirea  the  ownership 

of  the  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Press  be¬ 
cause  the  Press  is  typical  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  newspapers  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation  has  always 
published. 


intensely  local  in  the  treatment 
of  news,  independent  in  all  civic  is¬ 
sues,  on  editorial  record  of  brilliant 
accomplishment,  the  Press  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  traditional  concepts  of 
American  journalism. 
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Promotions  Designed  to 
Attract  Industry  to  N.  Y. 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


FOR  one  who  has  been  an  interested 
spectator  in  the  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  scene  for  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
it  is  a  most  cheering,  encouraging  ex¬ 
perience  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
promotion  has  matured  and  broadened 
in  scope.  Every  week  we  note  with 
pleasure  additional  signs  that  promo¬ 
tion  departments,  and  newspaper  man¬ 
agements,  too,  have  a  new  concept  of 
the  role  which  promotion  can  play. 

Notable  among  the  activities  which 
epitomize  this  promotional  coming-of- 
age  are  the  campaigns  which  have 
been  launched  by  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  City 
market.  No  narrow  self-seeking,  no 
pleas  for  linage  mar  these  remarkable 
campaigns  which  are  examples  of 
public  service  at  their  best.  If  New 
York  does  not  prosper  and  grow  after 
the  war  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune. 


Civic  Premetion  Plaat 

The  Times,  too,  has  large  and  im¬ 
portant  civic  promotion  plans.  Last 
Sunday  an  advertising  campaign  was 
launched  which  will  delineate  the  re¬ 
sources  and  advantages  of  New  York 
and  which  will  invite  inquiries  from 
business  executives.  All  inquiries 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Mayor’s  Business  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  which  have  made  special  pro¬ 
visions  for  handling  these  leads.  The 
advertisements  will  be  published  in 
the  Times  itself  and  in  the  Detroit 
News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Chicago  Tribune,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and 
Baltimore  Sun.  Trade  publication 
space  is  also  scheduled. 

The  first  three  advertisements  in 
the  series,  it  was  explained  at  the 
Times,  will  be  broad  and  inclusive  in 
character.  Later  messages  will  deal 
specifically  with  individual  aspects 
of  the  city — transportation  facilities. 


accessibility  to  markets,  labor  supply, 
etc. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  post-war 
planning.  Here  are  two  examples  not 
only  of  planning  but  also  of  action. 
They  are  worth  watching  by  every 
newspaper  that  wants  to  think  in 
terms  of  serving  its  home  com¬ 
munity. 


More  from  New  York 


Economic  Hoaltli  of  City 

Like  most  markets.  New  York  has 
its  problems,  and  being  a  big  market, 
its  problems  are  correspondingly  large. 
Aware  of  the  stake  newspapers  have 
in  the  economic  health  of  their  home 
cities,  both  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  have  thrown  their  promotion 
resources  into  large-scale  campaigns 
designed  to  sell  the  importance  of 
New  York  today  and  to  attract  new 
business  and  industry  there  after  the 
war. 

Last  May  the  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  four  editorials  under 
the  general  title,  “New  York  Marches 
On.”  These  editorials  focused  atten¬ 
tion  on  what  the  Herald  Tribune  calls 
the  city’s  greatest  industry.  Business 
Management.  So  effective  were  these 
editorials  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  Mayor 
LaGuardia  is  sending  40,000  of  them 
to  industrialists  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  covering  letter  inviting  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  New  York. 

A  series  of  full-page  advertisements 
on  New  York  as  the  center  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Management  is  also  appearing  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  in  a  number 
of  trade  publications  including  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Printers’  Ink,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  Tide  and  Sales  Management. 
The  advertisements  are  based  on  facts 
which  the  Herald  Tribune  could  have 
assembled  only  after  long  and  pains¬ 
taking  research. 


THERE  are  two  other  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  now  being  conducted  by  New 
York  newspapers  that  we  think  merit 
special  comment.  Both  are  well  out 
of  the  conventional  promotion  ruts 
and  are  correspondingly  effective. 

One  is  the  series  of  the  Mirror 
which  handles  a  difficult  copy  theme 
with  great  courage  and  skill.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  campaign  is  to  show  that 
any  sensationalism  practiced  by  the 
Mirror  in  its  early  days  was  dropped 
seven  years  ago,  that  a  new  publishing 
policy  was  adopted  imder  which  the 
Mirror  has  grown  stronger  in  reader- 
opinion,  in  circulation  and  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  candor  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  Mirror  says  that  it  “cleaned 
up  its  pages,  kept  its  editorializing  on 
the  editorial  page;  gave  its  readers  an 
adult  diet  of  news  and  features”  will 
undoubtedly  impress  many  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  who  may  not  have  kept 
up  to  date  on  the  Mirror. 

The  campaign  is  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New 
York  Times  and  seven  trade  publica¬ 
tions  including  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There  is  a  mailing  of  reprints  of  each 
advertisement.  The  campiaign  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lee  Tracy  for  the  Mirror.  | 

Currently  the  Sun  is  sponsoring  an 
interesting  series,  “Count  The  Suns 
Where  Opinion  Counts.”  Each  adver¬ 
tisement  is  devoted  to  a  particular 
field  and  contains  the  pictures  of  five 
active  practitioners  in  that  field  to¬ 
gether  with  their  comments  on  the 
Sun.  So  far  advertisements  have  been 
published  quoting  men  and  women  in 
retailing,  consular  service,  the  stage, 
shipping,  radio,  airlines  and  colleges. 
Many  other  fields  will  be  included  to 
show  the  editorial  versatility  of  the 
Sun. 

Writes  Promotion  Manager  Law¬ 
rence  Merahn,  “It  is  a  unique  cam-  i 
paign  for  a  newspaper  as  it  enables  | 
the  readers  themselves  to  express  in¬ 
dividual  opinions.  .  .  .  For  too  long 
now  newspapers  have  been  blowing 
their  own  horns.  We  have  been  told  I 
that  it  is  refreshing  and  effective  to  I 
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50,467 

WOMEN 


are  in  war  jobs 
in  BALTIMORE 


To  reach  these  and 
thousands  more 
workers  in  defense 
plants  and  private 
industry  in  this  great 
market,  use 


vv 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


get  spontaneous  reactions  from  the 
people  who  each  day  ‘plunk  down’ 
three  cents  for  a  commodity  of  their 
own  choosing.” 

Check,  Mr.  Merahn. 


578  Names 

ON  JULY  16,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
published  what  we  will  warrant  is 
one  of  the  best-read  promotion  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  year. 

Employes  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  have  been  holders  of 
40%  of  its  stock  since  1938.  Recently 
these  employe  -  owners  were  given 
representation  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  newspaper,  six  having  been 
elected  from  their  own  ranks  by  the 
stockholders  on  the  staff. 


folder,  “Where  Home  Ownership  ImJ 
plies  a  Dependable  Market,”  issn^  U 
the  Fort  Wayne  News -Sentinel.  Fig. 
ures  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  indicate  65%  home  ownersh^ 
in  Fort  Wayne.  This,  says  the  Newj. 
Sentinel,  is  an  important  market  in. 
dex.  Also  important  and  interesting 
are  two  tables  on  the  back  page  of 
the  folder  showing  the  ownership  of 
home  appliances  in  Fort  Wayne  today 
compared  with  national  averages  and 
the  number  of  families  planning  to 
buy  each  of  the  major  types  of  appli. 
ance  as  soon  as  they  are  available 
after  the  war. 


Foskett  on  N.  Y.  Post 


The  Journal’s  advertisement  an¬ 
nounces  this  fact,  stressing  that  the 
purpose  is  to  “insure  that  the  Journal 
will  continue  to  be  a  ‘homemade’ 
newspaper — owned  and  operated  by 
men  and  women  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  community.”  But  what  makes  the 
advertisement  so  remarkable,  so  sure¬ 
fire  in  reader-interest  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  page  is  devoted  to  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  names  of  every  one  of  the 
578  employes  who  share  in  Journal 
ownership.  If  the  home-town  folks 
are  anything  like  us  they  will  read 
through  the  entire  list  from  Charles 
J.  Angove  to  Allan  Zarse. 


MARY  J.  McCLUNG,  advertising  di- 
rector  of  the  New  York  Post,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Elbridgt 
B.  Foskett  as  promotion  manager.  Mr. 
Foskett  brings  to  the  Post  20  yean 
of  experience  in  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  Since  joining  the  Post| 
on  Dec.  30,  1942,  Mr.  Foskett  hat 
been  connected  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 


New  Market  Data 

FROM  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Newspapers 
comes  a  fine  brochure,  telling  the 
complete  story  of  population,  indus¬ 
tries  and  stability  of  the  market.  It 
contains  as  much  useful  fact  per 
square  inch  as  any  market  folder  we 
have  received  in  a  long  time  and  it  is 
well  organized  and  designed.  Inter¬ 
esting  title  of  the  brochure — “Street 
of  the  Sad  Indian.” 

For  File — Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  comes  a 


COLO.  DAILY  HONORED 

The  Lamar  (Colo.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  was  awarded  the  Arthur  A. 
Parkhurst  trophy  for  community  ser¬ 
vice.  Director  Ralph  Crossman,  of  die 
University  of  Colorado  College  of 
Journalism,  said  the  Daily  News  woo 
the  trophy  on  the  basis  of  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  concert  series  to  nuke 
Lamar  a  cultural  center  and  maintain 
home-front  morale.  The  paper  edited 
by  Fred  M.  Betz,  won  the  trophy  aln 
in  1934.  Honorable  mention  in  the 
daily  field  went  to  the  Canon  Cit| 
Daily  Record  and  the  World  Indepeis- 
dent  at  Walsenburg  for  promotion  d 
bond  sales,  scrap  drives  and  other 
wartime  campaigns. 


Houston  today  has  more  homes 

than  ever  before  . . .  and  The  Quon- 
icle  is  the  only  newspaper  that  has  kept 
pace  with  Houston's  rapid  growth. 

The  Chronicle  today  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  its  history — ^and  The 
Chronicle's  lead  m  circulation  over  the 
other  Houstcxi  newspapers  is  the  larg¬ 
est  m  its  history. 

The  Chronicle  is  delivered  daily  to 


65.3%  more  Houston  homes  than  die 


third  Houston  newspaper. 

Houston  ranked  first  b  the  South  in 
retail  sales  b  1 942,  with  $260,600,- 
000  spent  b  that  year,  accordbg  to 
Sales  Management  magazbe.  To  sell 
or  teU  Houston . . .  buy  Chronicle! 


39.5%  more  Houston  homes  than  the 


second  Houston  newspaper,  and  to 


Population  ftgyrts  ar«  occordtuf  to  No.  2  War  Ratum  Booki 
iMuad.  Circulation  /iguret  arc  from  Publuhcn’  Statcmcnti 
to  the  A.  B.  C.  for  the  tix-month  period  ending  March  31 
3943. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


R.  w  McCarthy 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


IS  CISCVLATIOS  ASD  AOVERT/SINC  FOR  THE  list  COSSECVTIVE  YC/IR 


P.S 
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The  Home  Economics  Expert 


She  "viewed  with  alarm”  the  chao?  that  came  i 
her  wt)mairs  world  when  America  went  to  war, 


She  found  that  the  "point  rationing  system,"  so 
starlike  simple  to  the  lawmakers,  was  no  end  com¬ 
plex  to  homehodies.  She  "noted”  the  crisis  in 
hahy  diaper  service  .  .  .  the  curtailment  of  laundry 
services  in  general. 


markets, 


She  was  disturbed  to  see  how  women  rushed 
madly  to  buy  «ilk  stt>ckings,  soap,  shoes,  anything 
. . .  stampeding  the  stores  . . .  cleaning  out  the  stocks 
.  .  .  and  worst  of  all,  bragging  of  their  hoardings. 


She  heard  the  heartbreaking  crv  of  mothers  who 
were  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  fix  nour¬ 
ishing  meals  for  hungrv  families. 


And  she  went  into  action! 


She  simplified  the  point  system  for  her  readers. 

She  showed  mothers  how  to  save  sugar,  stretch 
meat,  economize  on  coffee. 


She  studied  the  new  laws,  kept  abreast  of  the 
frequent  changes,  and  gave  her  readers  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  government  regulations. 

She  talked  turkey  to  hoarders  .  .  .  gave  the  black 
market  traders  their  most  effective  black  eye. 


The  Chicago  Sun  takes  its  hat  off  to  the  cooking 
editors  .  .  .  the  home  economic  specialists  .  .  .  the 
women  of  the  Vlbmen’s  Pages  on  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States! 


'  •  X  The  Sun  is  especially  proud  of  its  own 
'^en's  experts  such  as  Mrs.  Ethel  Somers, 
Mary. Aldrich,  A  nn  Landers,  Ruth  Crowley,  R.N. 
Barren  and  others. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  WAR  STAMPS 
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Advertisers  .  .  .  Advertising  Agencies 


beans  for  which  $600,000  a  year  has  are  illustrated  by  Hoff,  and  both  cot 
been  appropriated.  Young  &  Rubicam  and  illustration  in  a  half-serious  ai 
is  handling  the  advertising  which  ap-  half-comic  way,  point  out  the  fallac 
pears  in  Eastern  papers  and  radio.  of  hoarding  money,  of  frittering 
Stan-B,  the  new  vitamin  tablet  away,  of  buying  things  that  are  m 
which  was  launched  by  Standard  actually  necessary.  This  %ries  starte 
York  papers  have  carried  the  ads,  and  Brands,  Inc.,  on  the  West  Coast  a  few  late  in  June  and  will  continue  throug 
other  cities  will  have  them  later,  months  ago,  has  had  such  a  steady  summer  with  two  advertisemeni 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  New  York,  handles  upswing  in  sales  as  to  warrant  con-  a  mon^.  800,  750  and  ^-line  unii 
the  account.  tinned,  full-scale  summer  advertising,  are  being  used  in  all  daily  New  Yor 

The  Certified  Performance  Range  the  company  announced.  TTiis  con-  State  newspapers  where  there  ar 
Division  of  the  Association  of  Gas  Ap-  trasts  markedly  with  schedules  on  participating  banks  and  in  a  large  lij 
pliance  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  most  vitamin  products  which  fall  off  o  wee  les. 

has  announced  plans  to  keep  the  considerably  during  the  sumrner  Skat,  a  new  insect  repellant  pro 
ranges  before  the  public  through  months.  The  company  has  also  duced  by  the  Skol  Company  Ipc 
trade  journal  advertising.  In  addition  stepi^d  up  its  campaign  on  Stams  makers  of  Skol  Sun  Tan  Lotion,  i 
a  mat  service  is  being  made  available  multi-vitamin  arm  mineral  tablets  for  being  placed  on  the  market  throue 
for  use  in  local  newspapers  by  re-  mis  period  for  the  same  reason.  Ted  jbe  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  An  extensiv 
toilers  and  gas  companies.  Mc-Cann-  Bates  is  the  agency.  advertising  campaign,  includino 


choice  of  100  trades. 


FOR  YOUR 


^  CITV 


Oklahoma  City  Now 

IN  THE  250,000  CLASS! 


Sfpltmbcr,  Oklahoma  City  will  have 
passed  the  250.000  mark.  By  December, 
it  will  Iw  knocking  at  275,(X)0. 


You  can  convert  the  gniwing  sales  poten¬ 
tial  of  this  topflight  market  to  your  particu¬ 
lar  selling  purpose  through  the  newspapers 
which  cover  it  through  three  shifts  a  day. 
These  are  the  newspapers  which  are  steering 
today’s  buying  in  this  area.  They’ll  steer 
some  of  it  your  way,  too. 


These  arc  conservative  estimates  based  on 
today’s  facts  by  local  authorities  who  have 
the  problem  of  housing,  feeding,  transport¬ 
ing,  and  providing  water,  electricity,  and  gas 
for  this  churning  center  of  war  industry  and 
military  establishments. 


43  Year  Growth 
of 

Oklahoma  City 


Oklahoma  City  has  become  a  heavyweight 
in  the  country’s  marketing  picture.  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  second-string  class  and  rates 
a  regular  place  on  your  first  team.  The  im¬ 
petus  which  this  growing  population  has 
given  retail  buying  in  Oklahoma  City  stores 
has  pushed  it  to  the  top  or  near  the  top  in 
department  store  sales  gains  among  U.  S. 
cities  month  after  month.  All  retail  sales  in 
Oklahoma  City  were  33%  ahead  of  1942  for 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUILISHING  COMPANY 

The  Farmer-Stockman  •  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  •  KVOR,  Colorado  Sprinl* 
KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Mgt.)  •  Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency, 


ffB'BBlDQDr 
essBUjQr 
BiBi'r  “ 


More  than  2,600,000  lines  ahead  of  any  newspaper  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  largest  six-months^  linage  ever  carried  by  The  Inquirer! 


Jyeventh  consecutive  year  of  linage  leadership  .  .  . 
won,  held  and  heightened  the  hard  way  ...  by  definite  demonstration, 
day  after  day,  for  account  after  account  .  .  .  delivering  more  response, 
profit  and  reputation  for  its  advertisers,  more  evidence  of  the 
highest  productivity  among  Philadelphia  media! 


.  .  .  ami  inciilentally,  eclipsing  for  the.  seventh  year  the  old  evening 
newspaper  claim  of  '"carried  more  advertising  than  an  v 
six-day  or  seven-day  newspaper  in  Philadelphia”.  .  . 


Trapoi' 


iiiinnTWt 
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Senes 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Gazette 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Examiner 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Times 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Tribune 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union  . 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Tribune 

San  Francisco.,  Calif.,  Call-Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chronicle 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Examiner 

Denver,  Colo.,  Post 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Star-Journal 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Post 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Star 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Journal 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Times-Union 

Miami,  Fla.,  Herald 

Miami,  Fla.,  News 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitution 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal 

Chicago,  III.,  Herald  American 

Chicago,  III.,  News 

Chicago,  III.,  Times 

Chicago,  III.,  Tribune 

Decatur,  III.,  Herald 

Decatur,  III.,  Review 

Peoria,  III.,  Journal-Transcript  (AM) 

Peoria,  III.,  Journal-Transcript  (PM) 

Springfield,  III.,  Register 

Boise,  Ida.,  Statesman 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Tribune 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Beacon 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Eagle 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Leader 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Times 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Times-Picayune 

New  Orleans,  La.,  States 

Bangor,  Me.,  News 

Portland,  Me.,  Press  Herald 

Portland,  Me.,  Express 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Evening  Sun 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun 


*ln  addition,  more  than  600  newspapers  receive 
AP  Telemats  which  are  matted  and  dis¬ 
patched  from  several  strategic  Wirephoto  points. 


pOR  JULY  31.  1943 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  News-Post 

• 

Boston,  Moss.,  Globe  (AM) 

Boston,  Moss.,  Globe  (PM) 

Boston,  Moss.,  Post 
Boston,  Moss.,  Record 
Boston,  Moss.,  Herald 
Boston,  Moss.,  Traveler 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Gazette 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press 
Detroit,  Mich.,  News 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Star  Journal 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Times 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tribune 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dispatch 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Press 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Times 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe  Democrat 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Leader  and  Press 
Springfield,  Mo.,  News 
Omaha,  Neb.,  World  Herald  (AM) 
Omaha,  Neb.,  World  Herald  (PM) 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Star  Ledger 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Herald  News 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Knickerbocker-News 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Courier-Express 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  News 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Herald  Tribune 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Journal  American 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mirror 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  News 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Times 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times-Union 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat-Chronicle 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Herald-Journal 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Enquirer 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Times  Star 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  News 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch 
Columbus,  Ohio,  State  Journal 
Dayton,  Ohio,  News 
Springfield,  Ohio,  News 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Sun 


Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Times 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  World 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tribune 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oregonian 
Portland,  Ore.,  Journal 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Inquirer 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Record 
Reading,  Pa.,  Eagle 
Reading,  Pa.,  Times 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Times 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Bulletin 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Tennessean 
Dallas,  Tex.,  News 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Times  Herald 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Star  Telegram  (AM) 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  Star  Telegram  (PM) 

Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle 

Houston,  Tex.,  Post 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  News 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Deseret  News 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Telegram 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Tribune 

Newport  News,  Va.,  Press 

Newport  News,  Va.,  Times  Herald 

Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader 

Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Post-Intelligencer 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Times 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman  and  Review 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Chronicle 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal 


Toronto,  Ont.,  Star 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Globe  and  Mail 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Telegram 
Montreal,  Que.,  Star 
Montreal,  Que.,  La  Presse 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Tribune 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Free  Press 
Mexico,  D.F.,  Excelsior 
Mexico,  D.F.,  Novedades 
Havana,  Cuba,  El  Mundo 
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PUBLISHERS  MUST  COOPERATE 

PUBLISHERS  of  America,  your  newsprint  or¬ 
ders  for  August  amount  to  approximately 
^ii6,00()  tons,  which  is  7  jK'r  cent  over  the  il0,()0(> 
limit  of  deliveries  set  hy  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  and  which  has  lK*en  the  basis  for  our  gov¬ 
ernment’s  newsprint  curtailment  orders  issued 
by  the  WPB.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  190,000 
tons  of  or<lers  which  should  Ix'  exixH'ted  in  Aug¬ 
ust  based  on  past  ex|x?ricnce. 

The  War  Production  Board  on  July  15  amended 
the  newsprint  order,  effective  August  1,  to  the 
effect  that  puldishers  must  reduce  their  orders 
for  paper  to  their  (piota  of  consumi>tion.  In 
other  words,  publishers  may  not  accept  delivery 
of  print  paper  in  any  one  month  in  excess  of 
one-third  of  their  current  quarterly  quota,  plus  a 
similar  pro|M)rtion  of  any  additional  <|uarterly 
tonnage  granted  by  the  WPB  after  an  a|)iK>al. 
The  puri>o.s(>  of  the  new  re<|uirement  is  to  keej) 
publishers  from  ordering  more  pajx'r  than  they 
actually  need. 

In  addition,  the  newsprint  orrier  was  amended 
July  15  to  restrict  inventories  to  .50  days’  supj)ly 
in  the  40  northeastern  states  located  north  of 
the  northern  iMUindary  of  North  Carolina  and 
east  of  the  R<K-ky  Mountains  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  75  days  supply  in  the  44  states 
in  the  .south  and  the  west. 

The  amended  order  states  that  “inventory” 
meatis  “amount  of  pafuT  on  hand  or  in  transit.” 
I’inler  normal  o|M>rations  a  pajx'r  would  have 
about  six  to  ten  days  supply  in  transit  all  the 
time  .so  its  siqiply  «)n  hand  will  have  t«)  l)e  re¬ 
duced  to  40  to  44  days  or  (!5  to  09  days,  de- 
IX'iiding  on  the  location  of  the  newspa|x*r  plant. 

It  is  Ixdieved  that  United  State.s  publishers  are 
not  fully  aware  of  tliis  new  definition  of  “inven¬ 
tory”  which  accounts  for  the  exces.sive  onlers  for 
.\ugust.  More  than  80.000  tons  of  paper  are  in 
transit  all  the  time,  figuring  on  an  estimate  of 
10,000  tons  a  <lay  to  print  the  new.spaiH*rs  of  the 
nation. 

This  is  consi<lerably  more  tonnage  than  is 
nee<led  t(t  make  up  the  15.000  ton  exee.ss  or¬ 
dered  for  .\ugust.  If  every  publi.sher  would  re¬ 
view  his  inventory  .situation  an<l  correct  it  to  the 
extent  of  reordering  his  .\ugust  allotment,  the 
newsprint  jneture  would  lx?  cleared  considerably. 

CONFUSION  ON  PULPWOOD 

HE.\DLINES  of  the  i)ast  few  days  confinsed 

many  as  to  wckkI  pulp  pros[)eets.  On  Fri«lay, 
July  18,  the  United  States  Forest  Service  stated 
“continued  c-<H)|)eration  lx*tween  the  Unite<l 
States  and  Canada,  together  with  adequate 
measures  to  maintain  the  prcMluctivity  of  Unitetl 
State.s  forests,  will  assure  sufficiency  of  pulps  of 
all  kinds  in  North  .\merica.”  To  meet  war  and 
civilian  retjuirements  for  various  elas.ses  of  paper, 
including  newsprint,  foresters  are  urging  in- 
crea.se<l  cutting  of  pulpw<xxl,  especially  from  farm 
woodlands,  under  go<xl  forest  management  prac¬ 
tices  that  will  not  jeopardize  future  growth,  the 
report  .stated. 

That  picture  is  too  ro.sy. 

In  its  July  10  i.ssue.  Editor  &  PrBLi.sHKR  quoted 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Divi.sion  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  of  Canada  to  the  effect 
that  the  pulpwcxxl  cut  in  the  .sea.son  just  closeil 
was  a  million  cords  less  than  was  prtxluced  in  the 
two  previous  seasons.  That  is  a  million  cords 
less  than  the  current  annual  rate  of  consumption. 

The  day  following  the  Department  of  .\gricul- 
ture  relca.se,  E.  W.  Tinker,  executive  secretary  of 


Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  conielh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
liirning. — J.‘\ME.S,  1;  17. 

the  .American  Pulp  and  PajX'r  .\ss(x-iation  re¬ 
marked  that  the  19H  pa|x*r  supply  is  “ghMnny.” 

He  |M)intcd  out  that  pulpwood  consunqition  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1918  was  e(|ual  to  9,450,- 
000  cords.  In  the  .same  jn-riofl  [xdpwood  receipts 
were  only  5,495.000  cords. 

During  1914,  Mr.  Tinker  enqihasized,  19,700,- 
000  cords  of  |(ulpwood  were  received  by  the 
paper  industry,  while  for  the  current  year  re- 
cei|)ts  are  esfiniated  at  between  1, ‘1,000.000  and 
1 1,000,000  cords. 

“By  1911  inventories  of  pulpwood  will  prob¬ 
ably  lx*  .so  retiuced  as  t«i  prohibit  further  with¬ 
drawals,”  he  .said.  “With  estimateil  receijits  of 
pul|>w*M>d  in  1914  approximately  1. ‘1,000, 000  c»)rds, 
production  of  only  l.‘l,000.000  or  11,000,000  tons 
•)f  pa|H‘r  ainl  paix-rlniard  .seems  probable  unle.ss 
greatly  increased  i|uantitie.s  of  other  fibrous  ma¬ 
terials  iH'come  available.  This  can  be  contrasted 
with  current  demands  at  the  annual  rate  of  Ix*- 
tween  17,000.(MM)  and  18.000.000  tons.  Unfilled 
orders  in  the  industry  by  the  enil  of  the  year  will 
approximate  1,500,000  tons.” 

Of  course,  that  covers  all  pajx'r  and  |>a|x‘rboard 
prixlucts,  but  United  States  publishers  can  rest 
assured  that  part  of  tho.se  1,. 500,000  unfilled  tons 
will  lx‘  newsprint. 

Editor  &  Pi  blishkr  has  never  been  one  to 
“view  with  alarm”  unless  facts  warranted.  Now- 
all  indices  jxiint  to  further  restrictions  in  the 
fourth  quarter  and  less  paix*!  in  1944,  unless  pub- 
li.shcrs  voluntarily  reduc-e  consumption. 

JOHN  S.  McCARRENS 

\  NEWSP.APERM.AN  who  was  genuinely  loved 
by  his  as.soc-iates  and  respccteil  by  all  who 
knew  him  passed  from  life  when  John  S.  Mc-Car- 
rens  <lied  of  the  wounds  inflicteil  by  a  dementeil 
murderer.  Although  only  49  of  his  74  years  hail 
been  spent  in  new.spaper  work,  and  all  of  tho.se 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mr.  McCarrens 
was  known  throughout  the  country  as  an  able 
and  honorable  business  administrator,  a  generous 
employer,  ami  a  fair  competitor. 

He  was  mixlest  and  self-effacing,  shunned  fx'r- 
.sonal  publicity,  and  only  with  reluctance  acccptetl 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Ncwspajier  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Assix-iation.  In  that  capacity,  he  .served 
two  terms,  ably  directing  the  organization  during 
two  difficult  years.  His  apjxiintment  last  March 
as  one  of  two  employer  repre.sentatives  on  a 
national  Ixxly  which  handles  lalnir  affairs  peculiar 
to  new.spapers  was  approved  lx»th  by  his  fellow- 
publishers  and  the  repre.sentatives  of  organized 
labor. 

It  is  a  pity  indeed  that  such  a  u.seful  life  was 
.so  tragically  shortenetl,  for  even  though  Mr. 
McCarrens  had  passed  the  three-score-and-ten 
years  allotted  by  Scripture,  his  vigor  and  devotion 
to  duty  promisetl  several  more  years  of  activity. 
He  leaves  the  noble  legacy  of  a  job  well  done  to 
his  succe-ssors. 


I  A 


"EDITORIAL  ADVraTISING" 

THE  United  State.s  Rublx-r  Comjiany  and  its 
advertising  agency,  the  CamplH-ll-Ewald 
Company,  are  conducting  an  intelligent  wartime 
schedule  under  the  above  title.  The  core  of  the 
ine.s.sage  was  quoted  in  a  page  advertisement  in 
Editor  &  Prui.i.siiKK  for  July  4t  and  in  other 
imblications,  as  follows: 

“By  ado])ting  the  e.s.sence  of  the  editorial  for¬ 
mula  ...  it  has  been  jxi.ssible  to  give  adverti.se- 
ments  a  quotability,  a  belicvability,  a  jiower  to 
initiate  finding,  thought,  and  action,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  re.servcd  for  editorials  and  edi¬ 
torial  features  alone.” 

That’s  a  pleasant  tliought  for  editorial  writers, 
coming  as  it  does  after  years  of  emphatic  state¬ 
ments  that  editorials  were  no  longer  read  and 
had  lost  their  former  hold  on  public  opinion. 
This  i>ublication  has  never  accepted  that  gen¬ 
erality,  Ix'cause  there  was  far  tim  much  eviilenee 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  the 
once-despised  technique  applied  to  display  ads. 

The  “editorial  formula”  has  indeed  the  ipialities 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  alxive  ((notation,  but,  after 
all.  the  formula  is  merely  the  arrangement  of 
words.  Editors  long  ago  learned  that  words  can 
lx‘  arranged  to  tell  a  lie  forcefully  and.  for  a 
time,  credibly:  they  have  also  learned  that  no 
arrangement  of  words  can  disguise  an  untruth 
forever.  The  editorial  formula  d(x*.s  encourage 
straight  and  logical  thinking,  while  the  circus 
billboard  techni<(ue  still  preferred  by  .scjme  print 
and  radio  adverli.sers  leads  on  to  new-  and  greater 
sujx'rlatives,  exaggeration,  and  misrepre.sentation. 

Succe.ssful  adverti.sers  have  long  u.sed  the  “edi¬ 
torial  formula”  uncon.sciously,  like  the  Moliere 
chap  w  ho  di.scovered  that  he  had  been  “six?aking 
pro.se”  all  his  life.  There  is  no  magic  in  it,  but  it 
d(x‘.s  convey  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  con¬ 
vincing  truth  that  the  products  it  promotes  must 
eventually  emulate. 

ITALY  BREATHES  AGAIN 

ONE  OF  THE  earliest  evidences  of  Italy’s  eman¬ 
cipation  from  Fa.sci.st  rule  was  a  triunqdiant 
outburst  from  new.spapers  which  hope  to  regain 
their  one-time  fame  after  40  years  of  gangster 
dictation.  Italy  owned  a  numlx?r  of  newspapers 
which  were  widely  known  for  courage  and  intel¬ 
ligence  before  Mu.s.solini  ema.sculated  the  press 
and  made  all  new.spaper  people  servants  of  the 
corporate  state.  As  such,  they  printed  only  what 
the  government  w-anted  printed.  .suppres,sing 
truth,  suggesting  lies,  glorifying  ruffians  and  vili¬ 
fying  all  fighters  for  the  freedoms  that  are  close 
to  every  civilized  heart.  That  the  job  was  ab¬ 
horrent  to  new-.s|)aix*r  people  is  evident  from  the 
('ditorials  that  followed  the  downfall  of  II  Duce. 

It  is  a  gratifying  surprise  that  there  still  sur¬ 
vive  on  Italian  journals,  after  two  decades  of 
goo.se-stepping,  men  who  can  hail  the  return  of 
jirc.ss  lilx'rty.  It  would  not  have  Ix'cn  at  all  sur- 
pri.sing  to  find  that  the  Fascist  cutthroats  had 
killed,  exiled,  or  inqiri.soned  all  journalists  who 
nourished  such  subversive  thoughts. 

We  hojx*  that  the  rejoicing  of  the  Italian  press 
is  not  premature.  Even  if  the  war  ends  for 
Italy  soon,  the  country  faces  a  terribly  .severe 
periixl  of  readjustment  in  which  its  rulers  may 
iielieve  pre.ss  restraints  are  called  for.  If  .Allied 
military  rule  is  im|xi.sed,  as  .seems  likely  after  the 
expected  capitulation,  it  will  afford  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  United  Nations  to  demonstrate 
that  their  devotion  to  freedom,  including  that  of 
sjieech  and  pre.ss.  is  a  solid  reality  and  not  a 
mere  rigmarole  of  words. 
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mention 


F.  S.  Murphy 


FRANCIS  S.  MURPHY,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  Times,  has  been 
appointed  a  national  councilor  of  the 
National  Aero¬ 
nautic  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  represent 
the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the 
council.  Mr. 

Murphy  was 
twice  awarded 
the  Cuno  trophy 
by  the  Aviation 
Club  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  as  the  per- 
son  who  had 
done  most  for 
the  advancement 
of  aviation  in  the  state.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  aviation  committee  of  the 
State  Development  Commission  and  is 
also  a  captain  on  the  Connecticut  wing 
staff  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  McKay,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  an¬ 
nounces  her  retirement  as  head  of 
the  newspaper,  and  that  Donald 
Cromie,  general  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  her  in  the  office. 
Mrs.  McKay,  widow  of  Robert  J. 
Cromie,  founder  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  will  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  William  J.  Conners, 
Jr.,  USNR,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  He  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  August,  1936, 
and  was  called  to  active  duty  in  April, 
1941.  He  served  for  some  time  as 
public  relations  officer  for  the  Buffalo 
district  and  at  present  is  stationed 
somewhere  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

John  Paschall,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  and  Brig.  General  Clark 
Howell,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  were  initi¬ 
ated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  July  25,  at 
Emory  University. 

Lieut.  Harrison  Chandler,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Times-Mirror  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  photographic  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Navy  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  He  formerly  had  been 
on  sea  duty,  and  made  two  trips  to 
foreign  ports  as  officer  of  the  gun  crew 
on  a  tanker. 

In  the  Business  Office 

V.  T.  CAMPBELL,  former  advertising 

manager  of  the  Petersburg,  (Va.) 
Progress-Index,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer,  succed- 
ing  the  late  Ralph  B.  Huber,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Gordon  Cohen,  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Ifews  since  1929,  and  Manus  Roizen, 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son  of  Buf¬ 
falo  since  1930,  have  formed  a  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business  under  the 
name  of  Cohen  &  Roizen  to  open  in 
Buffalo  Sept.  6. 

Walter  M.  Carlson,  identified  in  the 
advertising  field  for  15  years,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  going 
there  from  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where  he 
had  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hews-Democrat.  Previously  he  had 
been  with  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal  advertising  staff. 

Howard  F.  Ennis,  auditor  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial  News,  leaves  the  employ 


of  the  Gannett  Co.  subsidiary  on  Aug. 
1  to  become  associated  with  the 
George  S.  May  Company  of  Chicago. 
He  was  formerly  a  travelling  auditor 
for  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  from  1933 
to  1938  was  resident  auditor  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization  since  1929. 

John  W.  Eves,  display  advertising 
layout  man  and  salesman  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
for  514  years,  has  resigned  to  take  a 
position  with  Consolidated  Vultee  Air¬ 
craft  Corp. 

Ted  Friend,  for  the  past  11  years 
associated  with  the  New  York  Mirror, 
as  manager  and  editor  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  department,  and  featured  col¬ 
umnist,  has  resigned  to  become  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Susanville  (Cal.) 
Lassen  Advocate  weekly. 

W.  O.  Burch,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  has  assumed  new  duties  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(Tenn.)  Maury  Democrat,  a  new  daily 
started  in  June. 

Don  Diller,  of  the  city  advertising 
department  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  Evening  News,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

James  S.  Wear,  a  member  of  the  city 
advertising  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  service  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

George  E.  Comstock,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  the  Common 
Council. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Airport  Commission,  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Paul  C.  Tedford,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staffs  of  the  Athol  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  director  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Club. 

Frank  S.  Meyers  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Company  was 
elected  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Parkersburg  on  July 
18.  G.  H.  Keenan  of  the  Parkersburg 
News  and  Sentinel  was  chosen  vice- 
president. 

Syril  A.  Parker,  vice-president  and 


general  manager  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Gregg  County  War 
Savings  Committee. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

C.  L.  THOMPSON,  former  financial 

editor  of  the  Detroit  Times  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
(Mich.)  News  Magazine,  has  bought 
the  Femdale  (Mich.)  Gazette,  weekly 
in  a  suburb  of  Detroit. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Jaston,  copy  girl 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  has  become  engaged  to  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  Henry  P.  Giguere,  stationed 
at  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Miss  Dawn  Ludington,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Elmira  College, 
where  she  is  in  charge  of  publicity, 
has  become  engaged  to  Ensign  William 
F.  Butler,  Jr.,  formerly  a  rejxjrter  on 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram.  He 
served  in  the  South  Pacific  area  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  now  is  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona. 

E.  Bigelow  Thompson,  former  chief  | 
of  the  New  England  regional  office  of  ' 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  has  | 
been  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  re¬ 
gional  director  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  Boston.  He  will  direct  all 
news  services  and  press  relations  for 
WPB  in  New  England.  Mr.  Thompson 
served  14  years  with  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  five  years  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  before  joining 
OWL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris.  Edmonds,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  recently  announced  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Patrick  Louis.  The  father  is 
in  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Charles  G.  Hull,  consecutively  a 
member  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 
editorial  staff.  Transradio  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Press  Association,  Inc.,  radio 
news  editor  in  Chicago,  news  photo 
editor  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  assistant  AP 
bureau  chief  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
where  he  resigned  from  the  AP  April 
24  because  of  illness,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
as  a  rewrite  man. 

M.  B.  Tapp,  layout  man  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  and  Mrs. 
Tapp  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Jean,  bom  July  23  at  Meth¬ 
odist  Hospital.  They  have  a  six-year- 
old  son. 

Rod  Van  Every,  police  reporter  for 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  is  the  father  of  a  son,  Peter 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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John  Hix  declared  in  a  recent  “Strange 
.\.>i  It  Seems”  cartoon:  “Hawaii  was 
not  bombed  by  the  Japanese  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941.” 

.And  what  a  flood  of  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  th.it  slalenient  brought!  “Just  what 
do  you  think  got  us  into  ibis  war,” 
-aid  some,  “if  it  wasn't  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor?” 

Kut  Hix  was  right.  He  pointed  out  to 
readers  that  Pearl  Harbor  is  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  and  that  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  island  of  Hawaii  was  untouched  by 
the  Jap  bombs. 


Such  responses  show 
■“Strange  As  It  Seems”  i 


bow 

read. 


closely 


And  its  list  of  subscribers  shows  how 
n.ucit  It  Is  rea.I.  l.>6  newspapers,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  five  and  a  quarter 
inillion.  run  the  feature  today.  Among 
recent  starters  are  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Boston  Po.st,  Chicago  Sun,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  Columbus  Citizen,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Newark  .Star-Ledger,  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript,  Philadelphia  Record, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal,  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  samples  and 
terms? 
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John,  bom  to  Mrs.  Van  Every  at  Madi¬ 
son  General  hospital  July  22. 

Avery  Wittenberger,  state  editor  of 
the  LaCrosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press 
since  May,  1938,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

John  Dunlap,  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
bureau  manager  of  the  United  Press 
for  several  years,  has  been  moved  to 
Portland  (Ore.)  to  replace  Dennis 
Landry,  bureau  head  there,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Mexico  City  to 
replace  Edward  Morgan,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

,  Beverly  C.  Webster,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Times  and  as¬ 
sociated  until  recently  with  the  Office 
of  War  Information  in  Buffalo,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  pub- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Sattirday  stnce  1884 

With  which  have  been  merKcd  I  he  Joornalist,  es- 
tablifhed  March  24.  1HS4;  New»pji|>erdom,  March. 
1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  IW4;  F.ditor  &  Pub- 
liiher,  December  7.  1001;  Advertising,  February  7, 
1925.  Title*  Patented  and  Regittered.  Content* 
copyrighted  lOl.t. 
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James  W'right  Brown,  Jr.,  Puhlisher;  Charles  T. 
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licity  department  of  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Charles  Loftus,  former  state  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier,  has  been  named  as  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Yale  University 
Athletic  Association. 

Dolph  Simons  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal-World,  will  head  the 
publicity  committee  for  the  Kansas 
United  War  Fund  campaign  to  be  held 
early  in  October. 

Ray  Goldsmith,  who  was  reading 
copy  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  when  it  folded,  is  now  on  the 
rim  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Ted  McFarland,  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  newsman,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
portorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Lee  Fuhrman,  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  and  Daily  News,  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Bob  Ross,  former  auto  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times  who  left  to  do  publicity 
for  the  Cadillac  Motor  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  but  returned  to  the  Times 
rewrite  desk,  now  is  back  in  public 
relations  work  again  with  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.,  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

A1  Nute,  former  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times,  has  taken  a  public 
relations  post  with  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Co.  Nute  has  served  in  public 
relations  with  the  Graham-Paige  Corp. 

Ralph  H.  Barnum,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Evening  Ledger 
cameraman,  has  joined  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  after  being  engaged  in  private 
business  for  a  few  years. 

Margaret  Aitken,  a  columnist  for  the 
Toronto  Daily  Telegram,  is  a  niece  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  English  provincial  dailies. 

Earle  Harvey  has  been  appointed  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press.  He  formerly  had  been  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Record  and 
of  the  old  Sacramento  Star,  court  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
reporter  on  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  and  East  Bay  correspondent 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  News  Service, 
San  Francisco. 

James  A.  Bonando  has  replaced 
Howard  Hall  as  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Paso  Robles  (Cal.) 
Press  and  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun. 

John  S.  Roberts,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  old 
Philadelphia  Morning  Ledger,  has  been 
appointed  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express. 

Tess  Buxton,  formerly  on  the  New 
York  staff  of  Parade,  Marshall  Field’s 
newspaper  supplement,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  of  Tune  In, 
national  radio  magazine  started  this 
year  by  Richard  Davis,  who  some 
years  ago  conceived  plans  for  a 
newspaper  supplement  named  “Week¬ 
end.” 

With  the  Colors 

MAJOR  DICK  MALONE,  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  had 
the  honor  of  capturing  the  first  Italian 
general  taken  prisoner  in  the  Sicilian 
cempaign.  When  the  Canadians  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Medica,  Gen.  Brevet  sent 
word  he  wished  to  surrender  and 
asked  for  terms.  When  he  was  told 
it  was  “unconditional  surrender,”  Maj. 
Malone,  a  staff  officer  on  Canadian 
headquarters,  was  sent  to  Medica  with 
a  party  to  arrange  the  surrender. 


Staff  Sergeant  W.  Henry  Wilson, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  an  army  camp  news¬ 
paper  somewhere  in  Canada. 

Staff  Sergeant  James  W.  Shenk,  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  formerly  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has  arrived 
in  England,  according  to  word  received 
last  week. 

John  H.  Lycette,  cable  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  last  Fall  as  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  has 
been  promoted  to  captain. 

State  Sen.  Joseph  A.  Baldwin,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  captain’s  commission  in  the 
military  government  division  of  the 
provost  marshal  general’s  school  at  Ft. 
Custer,  Mich. 

A1  Cooley,  former  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  who  went  into  the 
Army  under  selective  service  last 
summer,  was  released  recently  under 
the  38-year-old  age  regulation. 
Cooley  is  now  employed  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Railroad  in  Jackson. 

Pfc.  B.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  former  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  Sunday 
editor,  has  been  transferred  from 
Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  to  Carnegie 
Tech,  Pittsburgh,  to  take  special  train¬ 
ing  in  mechanical  engineering. 

F.  Burton  Reed,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  sales  force  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times  and  the  New  Bedford- 
Standard-Times,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  Ensign  D-V(S)U.S.N.R.,  and 
reported  for  active  duty  at  Fort 
Schuyler,  New  York. 

Philip  Evangelista,  publisher  of  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Citizen,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  left  last  week  for  the  Fort 
Dix  military  induction  center. 

Graydon  Spragg  of  the  suburban 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Navy. 

Roger  D.  Kirkwood,  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  appointed  an  Ensign  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  is 
awaiting  orders.  He  worked  on 
the  Wichita  Eagle  before  joining 
the  AP. 

Ben  S.  Parker  Jr.,  former  secretary 
to  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  has  been 
'promoted  to  sergeant  pnd  tr-nsferre  ' 
from  Quartermaster  Corps  to  Army 
Transport  Service  in  Alaska. 

Lt.  George  W.  Clarke,  formerly  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Ephrata,  Wns^..  fol'ov/in'* 
his  recent  graduation  at  San  Marcos. 
Tex.,  as  a  navigator.  He  previously 
-vas  commissioned  and  presented  with 
his  bombardier  wings  at  Victorville, 
Cal. 

Fred  O.  Glover,  formerly  an  editor 
with  Peninsula  Newspapers,  is  now  a 
Lieut. -Commander,  and  is  stationed 
in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  News  who  sold 
his  paper  in  the  summer  of  1942,  to 
enter  the  Marine  Corps,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  a  first  lieutenant  in  that 
service  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

W.  B.  Adams,  former  reporter  on 
the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant,  (jg)_,  in 
the  11th  Naval  District  public  relations 
office  with  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Naval 
Air  Station  as  his  “beat.” 

Walter  H.  Van  Guysling,  formerly 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
accounting  department,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  sergeant  technician,  fourth 
grade,  somewhere  overseas. 

James  H.  Fontaine,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  and  Express  composing 
room  worker,  is  now  an  aerial  photog¬ 


rapher  with  the  Navy.  He  recently 
received  the  rating  photographer’s 
mate,  first  class. 

Capt.  Marion  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing 
Co.  advertising  department,  who  at 
one  time  operated  his  own  Memphis 
advertising  agency,  is  coming  back  to 
the  states  to  instruct  in  bombing  op¬ 
erations. 

Wedding  Bells 

J.  ST.  GEORGE  JOYCE,  widely  known 

Philadelphia  newspaperman  who  for 
20  years  was  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  late  Public  Ledger,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  public  relations  man  at  Temple 
University  and  the  Philadelphia  Col¬ 
lege  of  Osteopathy,  was  married  re¬ 
cently  to  Eleanor  'T.  Sheehan.  Joyce’s 
first  wife  died  several  years  ago,  and 
Miss  Sheehan  was  her  nurse  for  years. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  B.  Sutherland, 
Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  rewrite  staff  and  now  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  U.  S.  Tank  Destroyer  School 
at  Camp  Hood,  Texas,  was  married 
July  20  to  Mary  Collins  French  in  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  ’The  bride  is  the  widow  of  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  French,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

■ 

JOIN  GANNETT  OFFICE 

James  B.  Hutchison,  courthouse  vet- 
teran  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  and  Miss  Martha  Morris,  Texas 
newspaper  woman  recently  with  the 
War  Department  are  the  first  to  join 
the  new  Washington  Bureau  of  the  21 
Gannett  Newspapers,  operating  from 
the  National  Press  Building,  under  the 
name  of  Gannett  National  Service, 
which  will  start  Aug.  1  with  Cecil  B. 
Dickson  as  chief.  Dickson,  former  AP 
correspondent,  later  with  INS  and 
more  recently  with  the  Chicago  Sun. 
expects  to  have  his  staff  completed 
this  week.  (E.  &  P.,  July  10,  page  12.) 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  in¬ 
terpretative  and  background  news, 
with  emphasis  on  matters  of  particular 
importance  to  each  of  the  communities 
served  by  the  Group.  Dickson  also 
will  write  a  column  three  or  four 
times  weekly. 

■ 

PLAN  N.  A.  REUNION 

Although  it  is  18  years  since  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  passed 
out  of  publication  the  spirit  of  the 
paper  survives  among  the  personnel 
who  served  it.  The  North  American 
was  purchased  in  1925  by  the  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  merged  with 
his  Philadelphia  Ledger.  Men  who 
were  influential  in  the  editorial  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  old  North  American  have 
perfected  an  organization  known  as 
the  “North  American  Survivors”  and 
sounded  a  call  for  a  dinner  reunion 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  OctoBer. 
John  C.  Eckel  is  president;  Walter 
Darlington,  secretary;  R.  Evers  Whit¬ 
more,  treasurer,  and  James  P.  Con- 
sidine  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

DINNER  for'  NOYES 

A  testimonial  dinner  honoring  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  on  his  re¬ 
cent  election  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  given  Friday,  August 
6,  at  Escanaba,  Mich.  Hosts  will  be 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  district  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  with  John  P.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Escanaba  Daily  Press,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangemente- 
George  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Evening  News,  president  of  the  state 
association,  will  preside.  The  mam 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Governor 
Harry  F.  Kelly. 
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IT'S  TRAGIC  TO  LET  A  MOTOR  TRUCK 
WORK  WITHOUT  A  TRAILER! 


Maybe  “tragic”  isn’t  quite  strong  enough. 
Consider  these  simple  facts: 

•  Despite  our  war  successes,  our  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  still  greater. 

•  Transportation,  an  indispensable  part 
of  production,  must  likewise  do  a  still 
bigger  war  job.  Every  freight-carry¬ 
ing  vehicle  must  do  every  ounce  of 
work  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it. 

•  Thousands  of  existing  motor  trucks 
could  easily  do  two  to  four  times  as 
much  work  as  they  are  now  doing. 
Moreover,  they  could  do  it  with  no 
additional  drivers  .  .  .  with  relatively 
little  more  gasoline  .  .  .  and  with  sav¬ 
ings  (in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
cargo  hauled)  of  15  per  cent  in  tires 
and  25  per  cent  in  amount  of  steel 
used  in  the  vehicles. 

Trailers  are  the  answer ! 

Any  motor  truck,  pulling  a  Trailer, 
can  haul  two  to  four  times  as  big  a  load 
as  it  is  designed  to  carry.  And  conver¬ 
sion  of  any  truck  into  a  “tractor”  to 
pull  a  Trailer  is  very  simple. 

True  enough,  Truck-Trailers  are  not 
adaptable  to  all  jobs  now  handled  by 
trucks,  but  they  can  handle  a  big  major¬ 
ity  of  them  and  do  them  more  efficiently 
and  economically,  meanwhile  conserv¬ 


ing  precious  steel  and  rubber  for  war 
needs. 

For  vivid  evidence  of  Trailer  per¬ 
formance,  turn  to  the  motor  freight  op¬ 
erators  .  . .  the  men  whose  very  existence 
depends  on  getting  the  most  out  of  their 
equipment.  A  survey  of  241  leading 
interstate  operators  showed  that  over 
87  per  cent  of  their  equipment  used  in 
intercity  haulage  is  Tractor-Trailers. 

And  more  evidence:  Every  economic 
slump  since  the  advent  of  Trailers  has 
seen  a  major  boom  in  their  sales  and 
usage  .  .  .  because  people  learned  that 
they  could  haul  more  goods  with  less 
equipment.  While  we’re  in  no  economic 
slump  now,  the  need  for  hauling  more 
goods  with  a  minimum  of  equipment  is 
greater  than  ever  in  history. 

Yes,  it’s  tragic  to  let  motor  trucks 
— those  already  in  use  or  authorized 
new  ones — work  without  Trailers. 

But  .  .  . 

Where  are  the  Trailers?  Virtually 
none  for  non-military  use  has  been  built 
in  the  past  eighteen  months.  The 
meager  stockpile  then  on  hand  has  been 
slowly  depleted.  Many  old  Trailers 
have  worn  out  beyond  repair.  The 
country’s  total  supply  has  shrunk  dan¬ 
gerously. 

Can  the  rubber  and  steel  for  more 
Trailers  be  spared?  Well,  the  rubber 


With  No  Trailers,  War  Operations  Like  These  Are  Hamstrung 


Kaiser  Shipyards  use  Trailers  for  a  variety 
of  work,  one  being  the  hauling  of  Liberty  Ship 
50-ton  boilers  from  the  fabricating  plant  to 
the  testing  grounds  and  then  to  the  shipways. 
No  other  method  is  remotely  practical. 

• 

National  Lead  uses  Trailers  to  haul  heavy 
ilmenite  ore,  the  source  of  titanium,  from  iso¬ 
lated  mines  in  the  Adirondacks  to  the  nearest 
railroad,  30  miles  away.  Titanium  is  a  “must” 
for  paint  for  ships,  planes,  and  tanks,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  everyday  necessities.  These  Adi¬ 
rondack  mines  are  virtually  our  only  present 
source  of  ilmenite. 


Kearney  &  Trecker,  largest  manufacturers 
of  milling  machines,  use  three  Trailers  and 
one  truck-tractor  in  an  inter-plant  “shuttle” 
operation  that  enables  them  to  meet  a  critical 
war  production  schedule. 


U.  S.  Engineers  are  building  a  huge  dam 
near  the  head  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Trail¬ 
ers  carry  cement  40  miles  from  the  nearest 
rail  siding.  Regular  trucks  would  be  wasteful 
and  inefficient. 

• 

Gray  Marine  Motor  Company,  building 
Diesels  for  landing  boats  and  tank  lighters, 
“shuttles”  with  three  Trailers  and  one  “trac¬ 
tor”  in  an  operation  that  would  require  three, 
possibly  four,  trucks.  Manpower,  rubber,  gas¬ 
oline,  steel  are  conserved. 

• 

Parkway  Transfer,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  regu¬ 
larly  hauls  sixteen  steers  or  ninety  hogs  to 
market  by  Trailer.  The  same  cargo  would 
require  two  or  three  trucks  ...  or  two  or  three 
time  and  money-wasting  trips.  Scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  depend  on  Trailers  to  carry 
their  livestock  and  crops  to  market. 


can,  thanks  to  Mr.  Jeffers.  And  the  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant  amount  of  steel  cer¬ 
tainly  can  in  view  of  the  multiplied  haul- 
ing  capacity  it  will  produce. 

Can  the  necessary  Trailers  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  interrupting  direct  war 
production?  Although  the  Trailer  manu¬ 
facturers  of  our  country  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  war  orders,  they  can  quickly 
devote  sufficient  facilities  to  civilian 
Trailers  without  slighting  their  military 
production. 

Possibly  the  failure  to  permit  the 
building  of  desperately  needed  Trailers 
has  stemmed  from  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  Trailer  business  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  industry.  But  this  is  a  critical  mis¬ 
conception.  The  production  of  Trailers 
is  actually  an  integral  element  of  every 
kind  of  business ...  of  every  single  com¬ 
pany  .  .  .  that  must  haul  its  materials  or 
products  over  our  roads. 

The  sooner  authority  is  given  for  the 
building  of  sufficient  Trailers,  the  quick¬ 
er  will  a  big  part  of  the  war  transporta¬ 
tion  problem  be  settled,  because  ... 

Trailers  are  the  answer! 


“Conservation”  is  the  battle- 
cry  today — conservation  of  man¬ 
power,  productive  energy,  mate- 
riads,  equipment. 

'  ‘Conservation”  is  the  very 
keynote  of  the  Trailer  Idea! 

Every  time  a  Trailer  is  coupled 
to  a  motor  truck,  the  truck’s  haul¬ 
age  capacity  is  at  least  doubled — 
and  this  increased  load  is  hauled 
with  no  more  manpower  and  with 
very  little  extra  fuel. 

Further,  in  “shuttle”  opera¬ 
tions,  the  motor  truck  and  driver 
are  never  idle  —  they  keep  on 
working  while  the  Trailers  are  be¬ 
ing  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Actually,  “conservation”  is  the 
foundation  for  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Trailer  Industry. 


fruehauf  trailer  company 
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Why  Ads  Should  Appear 
Three  Times  a  Week 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  41  in  a  series.) 

ONE  of  our  good  friends,  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  husky  paper 
with  over  60,000  subscribers,  caught 
us  between  sessions  of  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  NAEA  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  June,  and  asked 
us  this  question,  one  that  we  have 
answered  many  times  during  the  past 
seven  years:  “Why  do  you  keep  re¬ 
peating  in  all  of  your  articles  the 
statement  that  “The  ads  should  appear 
three  times  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year’? 
Do  you  think  this  kind  of  advice  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  newspaper  advertising?” 

The  readers  of  this  coliunn  may 
recall  that  often  we  also  say,  “The 
minimum  schedule  should  be  three 
ads  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.”  Fre¬ 
quently  we  add  this  statement;  “An 
ideal  s^edule  for  the  campaign  would 
be  an  ad  in  every  issue  of  the  paper. 
If  it’s  a  six-day  paper,  rim  six  ads  a 
week;  if  the  paper  has  a  Sunday  issue, 
run  the  ads  seven  days  a  week.” 

Life  of  aa  AdvertiseiMat 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  privileged 
to  examine  the  sales  record  of  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  who  ran  a  different 
ad  every  week  for  32  years.  That’s 
1,664  advertisements.  During  this 
period,  every  ad  carried  a  key  num¬ 
ber.  Over  more  than  a  three-decade 
period,  93%  of  all  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  advertiser  within  seven 
days  after  the  magazine  was  received 
by  the  subscribers.  The  remaining  7% 
came  trickling  in  for  years  and  years. 
Eight  years  ago  when  we  started  to 
study  the  life  of  a  typical  local  ad¬ 
vertisement,  we  spent  many  days  with 
local  advertisers,  who  were  kind 
enough  to  let  us  examine  their  sales 
slips,  covering  a  special  article  offered 
for  sale.  Several  of  our  largest  de¬ 
partment  store  friends  also  gave  us 
valuable  information.  Col.  Leroy  Her¬ 
ron  told  us  that  three  of  his  local  de¬ 
partment  store  advertisers  had  been 
in  the  Washington  Star  every  shop¬ 
ping  day  for  over  52  years. 

The  net  result  of  our  research  work, 
plus  seven  years  of  continuous  check¬ 
ing  with  hundreds  of  retailers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  have  convinced 
this  writer  that  the  average  news¬ 
paper  ad  has  life  expectancy  of  not 
more  than  48  hours.  An  ad  run  in 
a  Monday  evening  paper  will  pull  all 
day  Tuesday  and  up  until  the  store 
closes  on  Wednesday.  If  the  ad  is  run 
in  a  Monday  morning  paper,  it  will  do 
a  selling  job  all  day  Monday  and  most 
of  Tuesday. 

Institutional  ads,  church  ads,  cer¬ 
tain  large  bank  copy,  mortuaries, 
cemeteries,  copy  that  does  not  have 
a  direct  selling  or  immediate  “action 
hook”  in  it,  might  be  run  once  a  week, 
and  the  Saturday  paper  will  probably 
do  as  good  a  job  for  the  advertiser  as 
any  other  day  in  the  week. 

Simple  Test 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  satisfy 
your  own  curiosity,  and  get  a  knap¬ 
sack  full  of  new  selling  ammunition, 
is  to  do  this.  Arrange  with  any  of 
your  regular  advertisers  to  let  you 
see  their  sales  slips  of  one  or  more 
items  that  are  advertised  on  a  given 
day.  Better  still,  plan  some  tests  of 
your  own.  Select  a  few  items,  list 
them  in  a  Monday  ad,  then  watch  the 
sales  curve  for  the  balance  of  the 
week.  After  two  days,  the  sales  curve 
takes  a  nose  dive.  This  simple  test  will 
more  quickly  sell  any  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  the  importance  of  frequent 
insertions  (at  least  three  a  week) 
than  anything  you  can  say  or  do. 

The  next  phase  of  this  problem  is 


expressed  in  a  question  that  we  have 
heard  every  day  for  at  least  seven 
years.  Newspaper  salesmen,  as  well 
as  advertisers,  ask,  “Which  is  better, 
a  20-inch  ad  once  a  week  or  three 
ads  of  seven  inches  on  one  column?” 
Based  on  several  hundred  tests  of 
campaigns  now  nmning  over  the 
names  of  local  advertisers,  we  can 
unhesitatingly  say,  three  a^  a  week 
will  out-sell  one  ad  a  week.  And  the 
formula  works  in  space  as  small  as 
two  inches.  In  other  words,  we  have 
found  from  a  three-year  test  that  an 
independent  butcher  shop  gets  more 
new  customers  and  more  telephone 
calls  when  he  runs  three  ads  a  week, 
each  two  inches  on  one  column,  than 
he  obtains  from  one  six-inch  ad,  run 
on  Fridays  only. 

Some  day  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  be  able  to  prove  to  national  and 
local  advertisers  that  millions  of 
readers  of  newspapers  go  through 
their  daily  papers  page  by  page,  col¬ 
umn  by  column.  Not  all  readers  do 
this,  but  the  women  readers  of  a  good 
daily  do  just  this;  and  more  of  Aem 
are  following  this  practice  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  modern 
advertising. 

Will  Get  Good  Positions 

Certainly  you  can  bury  a  two-inch 
advertisement,  but  if  a  retailer  or 
national  advertiser  contracts  to  run 
three  ads  a  week  for  one  year  (that’s 
156  advertisements)  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  lose  all  of  his  ads.  Just 
on  the  law  of  averages  he  will  get 
some  good  positions.  We  have  con¬ 
tended  for  seven  years  that  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  contracts  for  three  ads  a 
week  for  a  full  year,  deserves  first 
consideration,  whether  his  ad  is  two 
inches  on  a  single  column,  or  a  full 
page,  run  three  times  a  week. 

Why  penalize  the  small  fellow?  Re¬ 
member,  all  advertisers  were  at  one 
time  very  small. 

Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  now  have  quite  a  library  of 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
By  this  time  all  of  us  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  how  many  men  and  how 
many  women  see  an  advertisement. 
In  one  of  the  studies  done  by  the 
Bureau,  we  were  pleased  to  learn  the 
number  of  women  who  had  seen  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  advertisements  we  pre¬ 
pared. 

One  of  the  ads  had  nine  women  ob¬ 
servers  out  of  100;  another,  four.  The 
average  for  all  of  our  ads  was  five 
observers  out  of  100.  Of  course,  these 
figures  are  far  from  conclusive,  but 
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when  you  check  all  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  made,  you  can  very 
quickly  arrive  at  a  basis  figure,  an 
average  figure  of  the  probable  num¬ 
ber  of  women  who  read  or  see  a  given 
advertisement. 

Now  suppose  you  decide  to  use  a 
very  low  observer  or  “look  see”  fig¬ 
ure — ^five  women  readers  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  Assume  that  the  i>aper  has 
a  circulation  of  100,000  women.  If  5% 
of  the  women  readers  of  the  paper 
observe  one  insertion  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  this  would  give  a  readership 
of  5,000  women.  To  reach  the  other 
95,0()0  women,  19  more  insertions 
would  be  necessary.  If  the  ads  are 
run  three  times  a  week,  you  might 
reach  all  the  women  readers  of  the 
paper  with  20  insertions;  or  a  schedule 
of  three  ads  a  week  run  for  seven 
weeks  would  cover  the  group. 

29%  Readership 

In  passing,  we  saw  one  advertise¬ 
ment  that  attracted  29%  of  the  women 
“lookers.”  It  was  a  one-egg  cake.  The 
headline  caught  them.  Any  woman  is 
interested  in  a  one-egg  cake,  espe¬ 
cially  these  days.  So  four  insertions 
of  this  ad  would  practically  cover  the 
entire  woman  readership  of  the  paper. 

In  the  early  days  of  radio,  someone 
conceived  the  idea  of  selling  programs 
on  a  thirteen -weeks  basis.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  idea  was  born  of 
necessity.  You  can’t  whip  up  a  radio 
show  in  an  hour,  but  you  can  prepare 
an  ad  in  an  hour  and  you  can  do  it 
seven  days  a  week.  TTie  radio  people 
started  right — we  are  referring  to 
their  plan  of  selling  a  definite,  non- 
cancellable  contract. 

If  the  average  advertiser  were  told 
some  of  the  facts  already  listed  in 
this  piece,  and  were  also  sold  the  idea 
of  making  a  complete  one-year  test  of 
a  continuous  schedule,  two  immediate 
benefits  would  follow.  First.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  be  promised  definite 
circulation  of  his  copy,  and  the  time 
required  to  reach  all  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  Note;  Some  ads  might  be 
read  by  10%  of  your  circulation, 
others  might  go  as  high  as  20%.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  percentage  figure,  you 
can  promise  him  that  in  one  year  his 
store  or  service  establishment  would 
be  known  to  every  reader  of  your 
paper.  And  you  do  not  need  specials 
every  day,  nor  sensational  ads,  nor 
large  space  to  get  the  results.  Ads  as 
small  as  two  inches,  run  three  times 
a  week,  will  do  the  job — not  as  quickly 
as  larger  ads — but  on  a  cost  basis,  or 
on  any  other  measuring  device,  they 
will  pay  out. 

The  second  benefit  is  one  that  is 
already  being  forced  on  some  of  us. 
Newspaper  space  is  now  being  ra¬ 
tioned  in  many  cities.  One  of  our 
largest  dailies  is  now  limiting  the  size 
of  ads  in  their  classified  columns  and 
in  their  local  space.  And  unless  you 
buy  on  a  frequency  basis,  and  spread 
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your  linage  out  over  three  to  seven 
days,  you  just  can’t  get  the  space  yog 
want  on  the  so-called  “best  dayi* 
Any  day  is  a  good  day  in  any  news- 
paper  for  at  least  90%  of  all  the  tetsD 
establishments  in  any  market  in  fiiii 
country. 

A  third  benefit  comes  to  mind.  A 
handful  of  local  success  stories,  pn>. 
duced  right  in  your  own  market,  will 
do  more  to  help  your  national  rei»e. 
sentatives  to  sell  the  continuovB 
schedule  idea  to  national  advertisen 
than  all  the  income  figures  you  can 
put  on  paper. 

These  are  trying  days  for  all  of  uj, 
but,  from  them,  many  of  us  can  build 
a  much  sounder  program  of  selling 
our  white  space  now,  and  when  the 
war  is  over.  Frequency  and  continuity 
are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  any  other  form  of  advertinmg 

AD  BUREAU  RELEASE 

News  of  what  industry  is  doing  and 
planning,  news  of  wartime  services 
offered  by  retailers,  as  transmittid 
through  advertising,  constitutes  a 
vital  part  of  the  newspaper’s  overall 
role  of  keeping  the  people  fully  in¬ 
formed,  the  Bureau  of  Advertisii^ 
ANPA,  points  out  in  a  folder  issued 
this  week  to  national  advertisers  and 
agencies.  Greater  public  reliance  on 
newspapers  stems  not  only  from  their 
detailed  news  reports,  but  also  from 
their  publication  of  information  on 
wartime  regulations,  on  rationing  and 
taxes,  dimouts  and  blackouts,  on  how 
to  save,  how  to  make  things  last  longer, 
what  to  do  to  help  win  the  war,  dw 
copy  explains.  “We  depend  on  news¬ 
papers  to  be  fully  informed,”  the 
folder  concludes.  “Small  womki, 
then,  that  today,  when  being  well 
posted  is  so  important  to  all  of  oi, 
newspapers  are  being  read  moR 
eagerly,  more  thoroughly,  and  by  more 
people  than  ever  before.” 

PLAN  ALA.  MEETING 

A  call  for  an  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  mid-summer  war  conference 
will  be  issued  soon.  President  Ben  A. 
Green  atmounced,  to  be  held  August 
13  and  14  at  the  Redmont  Hotel  in 
Birmingham. 


PRESS  WANTED 


Do  you  have  for  sale  a  16- 
page  or  20-page  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Press  and  Stereotype 
equipment,  in  good  operating 
condition,  that  you  would  like 
to  dispose  of  for  cash  or  do 
you  know  of  someone  who 
has  equipment  of  this  nature 
for  sale?  If  so,  please  notify 
them  of  this  inquiry. 

When  replying  give  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding 
the  Press  and  its  motor  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Also,  complete  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment:  State  the 
price  for  the  outfit.  Mail  your 
reply  to: 


Box  1288 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Industry  is  helping  win  the  war... 
industry  must  help  build  a  peacetime  world 

Alter  the  war  is  decisively  won . . . 
what  kind  of  world  is  essential  for  a  just  and  durable  peace? 


This  question  is  being  asked  today  everywhere  in  the 
world.  No  expert  is  needed  to  tell  you  the  answer.  VH 

It  must  be  a  world  as  peaceful  and  neighborly  as  your  own 
town;  a  world  in  which  decent  people  can  bring  up  their 
children  decently.  It  must  be  a  busy  world  where  factories  ■ 
and  farms  are  working  and  where  there  are  jobs  for  all.  ■ 

How  can  such  a  world  be  brought  into  being.’  The  surest  * 

way  is  to  think  and  talk  about  it.  Full  and  complete  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  porches  of  this  country,  over  its  fences,  in 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  and  always  at  meals— that  is  how 
the  terms  of  A  JUST  AND  DURABLE  PEACE  can  be 
formulated. 

In  your  discussions  keep  in  mind  this  fact;  your  terms  of 
peace  must  be  such  that  the  people  of  other  lands  can  agree 
with  them.  There  must  be  provision  in  your  plans  for  sus¬ 
tained  production  and  for  consumption  of  that  production. 

^  Only  a  world  peace  that  squares  with  the  conscience  of 

men  of  good  will  can  be  just.  Only  a  just  peace  can  endure. 
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30-C  IRCULATION 


Careful  Use  of 
Newsprint  Urged 
By  ICMA  Chief 

R.  W.  Taylor  Cites  Three 
Major  Problems  Facing 
Circulators  Today 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

CIRCULATION  managers  face  three 

major  problems,  along  with  many 
other  related  offsprings,  resulting 
from  wartime 
conditions,  Rob- 
ert  W.  Taylor, 

Flint  (Mich.) 

Journal,  recent¬ 
ly-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circula- 
t  i  o  n  Managers 
Association,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  in¬ 
terview  via  mail 
this  week. 

T  he  No.  1 
problem,  of 
course,  is  con¬ 
servation  of  newsprint.  “The  reduc¬ 
tions  called  for  are  offering  a  real 
challenge  to  circulation  managers  to 
cut  out  all  the  waste  in  their  circula¬ 
tion  operations,”  stated  Mr.  Taylor. 
“I  believe  most  circulators  are  meet¬ 
ing  dus  problem  with  courage  and  in¬ 
genuity  and  that  the  newspapers  will 
be  abk  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  solving  this  conserva¬ 
tion  problem.” 

Matt  Ploa  Ahead 

As  viewed  by  Bob  Taylor,  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  important  problem  is  that 
of  newspaperboys.  “How  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  restore  our  tradition  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  promptness  and  service  to  our 
organization  after  our  experiences 
during  this  war?”  he  asked.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  this  offers  a  great  challenge  to 
the  ability  of  the  circulation  profes¬ 
sion  and  it  is  certainly  one  for  which 
we  must  plan  ahead.” 

Circulators’  third  most  pressing 
problem  is  transportation,  Mr.  Taylor 
asserted.  “As  E.  M.  Brady,  speaking 
for  ODT,  outlined  at  the  ICMA  war 
conference  in  Cleveland,  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  additional  curtailment  of  truck¬ 
ing  and  other  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation  due  to  the  lack  of  equipment, 
gasoline  and  rubber.  Some  outstand¬ 
ing  jobs  have  been  done  on  conserva¬ 
tion  of  mileage,  but  I  believe  we  will 
have  to  take  it  even  further  and  make 
additional  savings  in  transportation 
facilities  before  the  war  is  over.” 

In  choosing  Bob  Taylor  as  president, 
ICMA  members  again  tum^  to  the 
“circulation  Taylors,”  for  their  leader. 
Bob’s  father,  Joseph  Taylor,  was  for 
years  ICMA  secretary-treasurer  and 
later  praddent  when  he  was  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  (lUch.)  Press.  Bob’s 
brother,  Joe,  Jr.,  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miiskegon  (Mich.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Storted  la  •road  Ropldt 

Bob  Taylor  was  bom  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  attended  school  there, 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1918. 
He  was  a  carrier  boy  until  he  was 
12  years  old,  when  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Press  wraiq[>ing  singles  and 
later  learned  every  job  in  the  mailing 
room  \mder  the  guidance  of  his  father. 
During  this  training  period.  Bob  drove 
a  horse  and  wagon,  hauling  newspaper 
bundles.  In  addition  to  other  jobs 
in  the  circulaUon  department,  he  also 
tried  his  hand  in  the  advertising  and 
editorial  departments  of  the  Press. 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school, 
young  Taylor  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  was  sent  to  officers’  training 
school  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  war  ended  before  Bob  had  com¬ 


pleted  his  training,  so  he  enrolled  in 
the  engineering  school  at  the  state 
university.  He  left  college  in  June, 
1920  to  work  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 
In  August  of  that  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Flint  Journal  and  has  been  with  that 
paper  ever  since.  He  married  Marge 
Ann  Stone  of  Flint  in  1924  and  the 
Taylors  have  two  daughters.  Marge 
Ann  and  Mary  Emily. 

President  Taylor  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ICMA  since  1920  and  was 
elected  a  director  in  1931,  serving  as 
second  and  first-vice-president  during 
the  past  two  years.  He  was  president 
of  the  Central  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  1933.  His  hobbies 
are  hunting^  fishing  and  camping.  He 
has  made  canoe  trips  on  nearly  all 
the  large  rivers  in  Michigan. 

Carriers'  Softball  League 

AS  PART  of  the  Detroit  Times’  year- 

around  recreational  program  for 
carrier  boys,  Walter  Aronoff,  Times 
circulation  director,  has  inaugurated 
a  carriers’  softball  league.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  more  than  2,000  Times  carriers 
are  participating  in  a  city-wide  com¬ 
petition  consisting  of  180  teams,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  leagues,  junior  and  in¬ 
termediate.  Plans  are  underway  to 
equip  an  semi-final  teams  with  new 
uniforms  and  special  championship 
jackets  will  be  awarded  all  district, 
division  and  city  championship 
teams. 

"Carrier  Today — 

SolesixKm  T^norrow" 

SEEKING  to  obtain  higher  type  car¬ 
riers,  in  the  face  of  shortages  reach¬ 
ing  into  aU  age  brackets  because  of 
the  war,  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News  recently  de¬ 
vised  a  series  of  ads  directed  toward 
parents  and  carriers. 

The  ads  emphasize  post-war  prod¬ 
ucts  by  partially  imaginative  drawings 
of  “things  to  be,”  and  equally  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  lack  of  trained  salesmen  for 
these  products  after  the  war.  The 
point  is  stressed  that  boys  training 
themselves  in  sales  work  on  carrier 
routes  today,  are  in  reality  preparing 
themselves  for  good  sales  jobs  “tomor¬ 
row.”  The  series  was  designed  to 
serve  a  four-fold  purpose; 

(1)  To  bolster  morale  of  the  present  carrier 
organization  by  developing  in  the  boys  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  accuring  from  sales 
experience  they  now  receive,  thereby  cutting 
down  abnormal  carrier  turnover  caused  by 
job  opportunities  offered  in  types  of  work 
other  than  sales.  For  example,  laundry  or 
utfice  tyiie  work. 

(2)  To  attract  applications  from  boys  of 
more  serious  mind  who  are  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  a  future;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inform 
the  public  in  general  of  this  carrier  pro¬ 
gram. 

(3)  To  instill  tlie  new  war  crop  of  district 
managers  (often  without  previous  newspaper 
cxiierience  themselves)  with  the  realization 
that  they  have  something  attractive  to  offer 


Ans  1 1* a  I i  a 


•  TIm  only  IouzmI  9ivin9  iKo 
nows  of  advorfisors,  advorfit- 
in9,  pubMshin9,  prinfiii9  and 
commarcial  broadcasfin9  in 
Autfralia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  pl«nnin9  salat  cam- 
pai9ns  or  ara  intarasfad  in 
tKasa  farriforias  raad 
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their  carriers  in  the  form  of  future  values 
from  present  work. 

(4)  To  enlist  cooperation  from  parents  o£ 
both  regular  aiiU  prospective  carriers. 

The  campaign  is  running  currently 
in  Sunday  issues.  In  addition,  the  ads 
are  reproduced  and  mailed  to  parents 
of  present  carriers  with  a  letter  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “the  successful  news 
carrier  salesman  of  today  will  be 
the  successful  business  man  of  to¬ 
morrow.”  The  ads  were  developed 
by  Clark  Farber,  circulation  manager 
of  the  News,  after  an  original  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Archie  Lucas,  city  district 
manager. 

Chicago  Bomber  Campaign 

NEWSPAPER  carrier  boys  of  Chicago 

have  organized  to  sell  $300,000  in 
War  Stamps  and  Bonds  before  Aug. 
1  to  pay  for  a  heavy  bomber.  Joe 
Epstein,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Distributors  Association 
reports  that  as  of  July  1,  the  carriers 
had  already  passed  the  halfway  goal 
in  the  “Buy  a  Bomber”  campaign. 
The  Chicago  Sun  has  been  running  a 
series  of  promotional  ads  for  the  drive. 


Ready  ior  Invasion  News 
SOMEWHAT  by  chance,  but  partiy 
because  of  careful  planning,  the 
Toronto  Star  recently  had  the  good 
fortune  of  mailing  a  folder,  urging 
dealers  and  carriers  to  place  orders 
immediately  when  invasion  starts,  on 
the  day  b^re  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
began.  Previously,  Ralph  B.  Cowan, 
Star  circulation  manager,  had  asked 
A.  J.  Denne  Advertising  Agency  to 
prepare  a  mailing  piece.  “In  the  reg¬ 
ular  course  of  events  the  folder  was 
mailed  out  to  approximately  4,000 
carrier  boys  and  store  dealers  out¬ 
side  Toronto,”  Mr.  Cowan  stated. 
“The  date  the  folder  was  mailed  was 
Friday,  July  9.  The  folder  reached 
our  agents  and  carriers  on  Saturday 
morning,  July  10,  when  everyone  was 
talking  about  the  invasion  of  Sicily, 
which  was  announced  at  midnight. 
Certainly  the  Star  knew  nothing 
about  the  date  of  the  invasion  of 
Sicily,  but  if  ever  a  folder  arrived 
right  on  time  this  one  was  it.” 


Hits  Stalling  Tactics 
THE  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
recently  carried  a  boldface  state¬ 
ment  in  which  the  paper  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  stalling  tactics  of  some 
subscribers  in  giving  carrier  boys  the 
“run-around”  in  matter  of  paying 
their  weekly  bills.  Said  the  Patriot: 

“Those  who  delay  making  payments 
or  try  to  evade  the  collector  are  not 
giving  their  carrier  boys  a  square  deal. 
Such  people  are  not  cheating  the 
business  office  of  the  Citizen  Patriot, 
but  the  carrier  boy.  He  buys  his 
papers  from  the  Citizen  Patriot  and 
must  pay  for  them  whether  he  col¬ 
lects  or  ZK>t — it  is  a  straight  business 
deal  between  the  newspaper  and  the 
carrier  boy. 


cw 

What  is  yoor  opinion 
of  EdiTOI  ft  PUBUSHEB 
as  the  nevnpaper  of  the 
newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  fields?** 

IXCEUINT . 44.1% 

VIRY  «OOD . 24.4% 

GOOD  . 19.3% 


90.4% 

Earroa  &  Pvbushem  Reader- 
ship  Survey  covering  700 
typical  subscribers — 
under  the  direction  of 
Charles  L.  AUen,  Assistant 
Dean  and  Director  of  Re¬ 
search,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern 
University. 


“Causing  the  youthful  newspan* 
merchants  extra  trips  and  worry  u  , 
shoddy  way  to  treat  these  boys. 

“Prompt  payment  of  a  newspajm 
account  is  just  as  important  as  keep, 
ing  your  credit  good  with  other  me. 
chants. 

“The  carrier  boys  deserve  a  square 
deal.” 

m 

Dcdly  Returns  to 
5-Column  Comics 

Chicago,  July  26 — With  today’s  k- 
sues  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ti- 
panded  its  popular  comic  strips  fna 
four-column  width  to  five-colunm.  I® 
get  the  space  for  that  purpose  it 
News  dropped  “Ramblin’  Bill"  ad 
also  cut  out  the  bridge  section  ktn 
the  comic  and  feature  page. 
change  comes  after  an  experimenk  d 
several  months  with  the  strips  hild 
down  to  four  columns. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor,  said  thit 
when  restricted  to  four  columns  As 
drawings  and  the  script  in  the  coaks 
were  too  small.  As  to  the  bridge  ad- 
umn  he  remarked  that  in  these  (hgi 
of  war  interest  people  were  probaklr 
interested  in  playing  bridge  but  W 
didn’t  know  how  much  they  cared  k 
read  about  the  game. 

“With  the  paper  shortage  on  in  Hw 
of  the  war  effort,”  said  Mr.  Mount, 
‘Sve  did  not  want,  in  making  a  chaaik 
to  take  anything  away  from  the  qan 
for  the  news.” 

EXTRA  ON  SUNDAY 

The  Columbian  (Mo.)  Mistoatiik 
journalism  school  daily  at  the  Uniw- 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  issued  ■ 
extra  Simday  evening,  July  25,  on  (hi 
resignation  of  Mussolini.  Becwi 
regular  newsboys  were  not  avaflilk 
st^  members,  students  at  the  sdbeil, 
hawked  the  paper  in  the  streets 
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THIS,  TOO,  IS  AIR  POWER! 


'T  TRANSPORT  PLANES  that  serve  the 
JL  home  front  are  a  measure  of  U.  S. 
air  power,  as  surely  as  the  bombers  that 
blast  the  Axis. 

Today,  as  for  many  years,  the  United 
States  is  the  leading  power  in  air  transport. 

'  Its  Airlines  knit  hundreds  of  cities  and 
foreign  countries  into  a  single  airways 
system,  with  faster,  more  efficient  service 
than  ever  attained  by  any  other  nation. 

Consequently,  when  the  Japs  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  they  asked  for  the  greatest 
show  of  air  transport  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  Built  during  years  of  peace, 
the  Airlines  required  no  conversion 


for  war.  .  .  .  They  were  ready  to  go! 

They  promptly  handled  a  sharp  increase 
in  tonnage — passengers,  mail,  express  — 
despite  the  fact  that  half  their  planes  were 
assigned  to  military  duty.  , 

The  Airlines  also  helped  the  Army  and 
Navy  establish  air  supply  routes  to  every 
fighting  zone— and  are  now  operating  a 
giant  fleet  of  transport  planes  over  this 
global  system. 

So  wherever  you  see  a  transport  plane, 
remember  this:  IT,  TOO,  IS  AIR  POWER 
— an  integral  part  of  our  war  machine. 

And  when  the  war  is  only  a  memory 
these  same  Airlines,  with  over  a  billion 


miles  of  experience  behind  them,  will 
continue  in  friendly  commerce.  As  PRESI¬ 
DENT  ROOSEVELT  recently  said:  **With 
the  dawn  of  peace,  commercial  aviation 
will  have  new  and  greater  opportunities 
for  which  it  will  be  all  the  better  prepared 
by  reason  of  the  training  and  experience 
it  is  now  getting.” 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations 
early;  please  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When 
you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatch¬ 
ing  shipments  as  soon  as  they  ’re  ready.  Air  T rans- 
pon  Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IF  YOU'VE  DONE  YOUR  ITT,  DO  YOUE  BEST...  BUY  BONDS! 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AIK  TRANSPORT  GETS  THERE  f  IRST. ..  PASSENGERS  ...  MAH  ...  AIR  EXPRESS 
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Classified  to  Aid 
In  "Women  War 


Workers"  Drive 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


The  month  of  September  will  wit¬ 
ness  the  versatility  and  potency  of 
classified  advertising  again  being 
called  to  assist  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  the  most  pretentious 
campaign  this  bureau  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  launch.  And,  too,  it  is  an¬ 
other  “must”  assignment  for  classified 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
nation’s  war  effort.  It  will  place  a 
responsibility  upon  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  to  recruit  two  million  women  for 
war  jobs. 

The  campaign  will  be  nationwide — 
with  the  appeal  directed  to  women  in 
the  smallest  hamlet  as  well  as  to  those 
of  metropolitan  areas.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  “Women  War  Workers” 
campaign  and  stress  through  its  slogan 
“The  More  Women  at  Work — The 
Sooner  We’ll  Win.”  The  theme  of  the 
campaign  will  be  the  transfer  to  (1) 
essential  war  jobs,  either  as  beginners 
or  skilled  workers;  and  (2)  positions, 
normally  employing  male  workers,  de¬ 
scribed  as  less  essential  jobs.  The 
purpose  of  the  latter  appeal  being  to 
release  a  man  for,  or  replace  a  man 
now  in  the  service  of  the  armed  forces. 

All  Media  to  Be  Uiad 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  billboards,  etc.,  will  be 
utilized  to  exploit  the  recruitment  of 
womenpower  to  the  fields  of  indus¬ 
try.  Combined  operations  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  Office  of  War 
Information,  and  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.,  have  developed  and  ef¬ 
fected  coordination  of  these  mediums. 
Display  copy  of  national  advertisers, 
through  this  coordination,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  publicizing  the  necessity  of 
women  workers  and  the  introduction 
of  their  efforts  to  wartime  activities. 
Formula  brochures  will  be  directed  to 
national  advertisers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  during  the  month  of 
August.  Most  copy  will  include  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  classified  section. 


It  is  expected  that  many  national 
advertisers  will  participate.  The  gov¬ 
ernment’s  request  for  newsprint  con¬ 
servation,  as  interpreted  by  many 
sources,  includes  a  suggestion  that 
current  “brag”  copy  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers  could  be  made  to  serve  a  dual 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  war  effort 
as  well  as  serving  to  continue  the  es¬ 
tablished  prestige  of  the  advertiser. 
The  importance  of  the  campaign  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  WMC 
has  announced  these  two  million 
women  workers  must  be  recruited  to 
industry  before  the  end  of  1943. 

Affiliated  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  with  the  WMC  and  OWI 
will  solicit  the  individual  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  newspapers. 
Special  classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  available  and  directed  to 
all  newspapers  throughout  the  nation. 

Opportunity  for  All  Papers 

Although  display  copy  will  serve  in 
an  informative  capacity  as  to  the  need 
for  women  war  workers,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  through  specific  job  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  local  areas,  will  direct  the 
created  desire  of  prospective  workers 
into  intelligent  and  timely  action. 
Heretofore,  the  increased,  boom  linage 
of  Help  Wanted  was  limited  to  those 
publications  located  within  the  war 
production  centers.  The  forthcom¬ 
ing  campaign  affords  an  opportunity 
for  newspapers,  outside  these  particu¬ 
lar  centers,  to  harness  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  classified  advertising  to  the 
essential  transfer  of  womanpower. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  alert  CAM 


to  formulate  plans  for  increased  Sep¬ 
tember  business — and,  lend  his  efforts 
and  those  of  his  publication  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  A  well  planned 
local  campaign,  backed  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  sponsored  promotion  for  women 
war  workers,  can  result  in  a  profitable 
and  patriotic  operation. 

Copy  for  the  Women  War  Workers 
campaign  will  embody  and  stress  nu¬ 
merous  angles  and  phases  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  introduction  and  recruitment  of 
women  to  industry.  Designed  and 
created  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  country’s  leading  advertising 
agencies  and  newspapers,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  government,  the  campaign 
is  both  thorough  and  complete.  With 
a  national  scope  in  mind,  it  was  made 
to  include  appeals  for  all  types  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

To  Educafs  Employers 

In  addition,  the  campaign  will  serve 
to  educate  employers  that  their  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  must  be  solved  by 
womanpower.  As  a  direct  result  of 
national  surveys  conducted  by  various 
governmental  agencies,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  potentialities  of  women  in 
industry  have  been  established  by 
specific  incidents  and  case  histories  of 
both  critical  and  non-critical  employ¬ 
ment  areas.  Copy  and  selling  ideas 
for  the  campaign,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  based  upon  actual,  success¬ 
ful  job  transfers  of  women  workers. 

Aside  from  being  that  vitally  im¬ 
portant  “connecting  link”  between 
employer  and  employe,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  through  contact  and  solicita¬ 
tion  of  advertisers  can  assist  in  mould¬ 
ing  public  opinion  to  the  acceptance 
and  necessity  of  women  in  many  new 
roles  geared  to  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Every  CAM  should 
heed  this  newest  call  to  service  and 
apply  the  full  potency  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising;  the  individual  and  concerted 
efforts  of  himself,  his  department  and 
newspaper;  and  the  proven  ability  of 
classified  to  the  nation’s  war  effort  of 
the  home  front. 

Help  Wanted  Female  can  be  the  plus 
business  classification  for  the  month 
of  September  —  providing,  however, 
you  have  not  achieved,  as  yet,  a 
“minus  business”  complex,  for  your 
advertisers  and  staff,  through  ad  space 
rationing  of  the  classified  section. 


Journal  Changes  Frequency 
THE  Classified  Journal,  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  through  editor  Harry  G.  Binger, 
CAM  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald, 
has  announced  a  change  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war,  it  will 
be  published  semi-annually,  in  De¬ 
cember  and  June.  With  the  change, 
the  contents  will  be  directed  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  personnel  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  profession.  The  forth¬ 
coming  December  “Winter  Edition” 
will  be  new  in  design,  style  and  for¬ 
mat.  ANCAM  bulletin  service  will  be 
in.'^tituted  for  the  dis.semination  of  As¬ 
sociation  managerial  information  and 
data.  The  bulletins  will  be  published 
at  various  intervals  with  a  minimum 
frequency  of  once  a  month. 


Personals 

FIRST  UEUTENANT  D.  B.  Barnhart, 
former  CAM  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Forces.  Captain  Barnhart  served  in 
World  War  I  and  was  called  to  active 
service  last  fall.  He  has  been  on  duty 
in  England  and  North  Africa. 


Start  Section 

A.  B.  KILEY,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  has  announced 
the  inauguration  of  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section,  effective  Aug.  9.  The 
Enquirer  is  published  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings. 


memo  from  Time 


PUBLISHER  9  OFFICE 


^  Here's  how  we  told  TIME'S 
readers  about  our  land-sea- 
and-air  coverage  of  the 
Sicily  invasion. You  might  be 
interested,  toa_<- — 

t.l. 


When  the  Allied  forces  went  into 
Sicily,  three  of  our  Time  men  were  on 
hand  to  get  the  firsthand  feel  of  the 
invasion  for  you.  One  went  over  with 
the  warships  that  covered  the  land¬ 
ing;  one  went  over  by  plane;  one 
went  in  with  the  first  ground  troops 
that  waded  ashore.  .And  perhaps  you 
will  find  our  stories  this  week  still 
more  interesting  if  I  tell  you  a  little 
about  these  Time  men  in  uniform. 


On  duty  with  the  warships  off  shore 
is  Reg  Ingraham,  our  naval  expert; 


Going  in  by  plane  was  John  Hersey, 
veteran  of  Guadalcanal  and  of  the 
sea  fight  in  which  the  Wasp  was  lost. 
His  first  assignment  had  been  to  stick 
close  to  American  headquarters  in  .Al¬ 
giers  and  get  the  all-over  invasion 
picture,  but : 


/  went  in  with 
the  first  transport 
outfit  to  reach  Si¬ 
cily.  .  .  .  Ajter  the 
briefiny,  some  of 
the  younger  pilots 
had  perspiration 
on  their  upper  lips. 
One  pulled  me 
aside  and  said:  “Here  we  go  again. 
We  move  into  the  combat  zone  so 
damn  fast  we  feel  like  fighter  pilots. 
The  Jerries  take  off,  then  we  land, 
then  our  fighters  land  and  we  gas 
them  up.  Why,  sometimes  we  damn 
near  gas  up  the  Jerries."  .  .  . 


With  the  first  landing  party  was 
Jack  Belden,  veteran  of  four  years’ 


fighting  in  China,  companion  of  (Jta- 
eral  Stilwell  in  the  retreat  from  Bur¬ 
ma,  often  under  fire  w'ith  the  British 
Eighth  Army  as  it  swept  across  the 
Mareth  Line  and  up  through  Tunisk.  i 


For  the  first 
hour  or  so  (he  ca¬ 
bled)  the  great, 
sea-borne  assault 
looked  like  a  push¬ 
over  —  and  then 
terror  struck  from 
the  starlit  sky. 
From  the  bridge  of 
the  destroyer  it  had  seemed  to  me 
we  were  just  having  target  practice 
with  our  five-inch  guns,  but  that 
feeling  of  relaxation  did  not  last 
long.  Suddenly  a  brilliant  parade  of 
parachute  flares  began  their  slow 
descent  above  us,  and  we  knew  that 
enemy  planes  were  overhead.  .  .  . 


All  of  us  were 
nervously  tense 
and  doubtful.  .  .  . 

we  made  our 
way  on  deck  the 
chaplain  pressed 
the  arm  of  each 
of  us  and  said 
“Good  Luck." 

Amid  confmed  shouting  we  slid  one 
by  one  down  a  rope  into  the  boat 
and  suddenly  the  boat  was  in  the 
water,  rocking  sickeningly.  .  .  . 


Then  a  shore  searchlight  shot 
onto  us,  illuminating  us  like  actors 
on  a  darkened  stage.  In  the  glare  I 
saw  the  green,  pale  faces  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  then  one  of  then 
growled:  “Why  don't  they  shoot 
out  that  goddam  searchlight?”  . . . 


There  was  a  jerky  bump  and  the 
boat  swerved  and  came  to  a  halt. 
We  leaped  out  into  the  darkness 
and  with  fearftd  suddenness  sank  a 
water  up  to  our  necks.  Close  by 
there  was  the  sharp  crackle  of  a 
machine  gun  and  a  whining  and  me¬ 
tallic  plunking  as  if  something  vsert 
striking  the  side  of  our  boat. 


I  pushed  toward  shore  bendki 
my  knees  ns  the  water  grew  shal¬ 
lower,  keeping  only  my  helmet- 
covered  head  above  the  water. 
Finding  I  wa.m’t  hit  /  realized  that 
the  enemy  fire  was  surprisingly 
light  and  I  forgot  to  be  scared  any 
longer.  .  .  .  (see  p.  27). 


To  edit  the  cables  from  Ingraham. 
Hersey  and  Belden,  to  piece  together 
the  torrent  of  news  pouring  in  over 
our  .AP  wires,  to  supervise  the  writii^ 
of  all  our  invasion  stories— all  this  is 
part  of  the  Battlefronts  assignment 
of  Senior  Editor  Charles  Werten- 
baker,  whose  own  firsthand  feel  of 
the  invasion  news  comes  from  three 
months  at  the  front  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  now  fighting  in  Sicily. 

Cordially, 


I 


KtmSHiao  ftlOM  THt  JULY  7*th  ISSUt  Of  TiMl 


tOfnniaMQ. 


Greyhound  serves  America-at-War  along  the  Alaska  Military  Highway 


No,  you  can't  ride  a  Greyhound  Super-Coach  to 
Alaska  over  the  Alaska  Highway  .  .  .  not  today! 

But,  just  the  same,  these  familiar  blue-and  white 
buses  have  followed  the  bulldozers  on  the  Alcan! 
Operating  under  direction  of  the  Northwest  Service 
Command,  they  are  carrying  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  that  is  building,  strengthening,  proteaing 
the  great  road. 

The  Alaska  Military  Highway  is  an  everlasting  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps 
—that  grand  body  of  men  who  shoved  it  throu^ 
ice  and  storm  and  bottomless  muskeg  in  impos¬ 
sibly  fast  time. 


What’s  more,  it’s  America’s  pledge  to  the  world  that 
we’ll  run  the  greedy  little  Japs  clear  back  to  Tokyo 
and  beyond!  It’s  a  pledge,  too,  of  cooperation  and 
friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
—a  mighty  link  in  the  chain  of  highways  that  will 
one  day  span  all  the  Americas. 

After  Viaory  comes,  who  can  doubt  that  roads 
and  buses  will  work  together  to  develop  the  wonder¬ 
land  of  Western  Canada  and  Alaska,  just  as  they 
have  worked  to  give  America  the  most  convenient 
and  flexible  peacetime  transportation— as  they 
are  now  working  to  carry  the  Nation’s  man¬ 
power  in  time  of  war. 


IHE  QUTLINE  MAP  below  shows 
the  Alaska  Highway  (heavy  line,  in¬ 
cluding  both  highway  and  rail  links) 
in  relation  to  the  68,000-mile  Grey¬ 
hound  System  and  its  principal  bus 
line  connections. 
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Pegler  Not 
Satisfied 

Continued  from  page  7 


Within  the  last  few  months  a  fourth 
union  head  has  fallen  to  Pegler’s  type¬ 
writer.  Joseph  Fay,  vice-president  of 
the  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  has 
been  indicted  for  issuing  work  per¬ 
mits  to  military  workers,  principally 
on  information  dug  up  by  Pegler. 

This  modern  giant  killer  admitted 
that  he  did  feel  some  satisfaction  in 
helping  to  put  away  Scalise,  Browne 
and  Bioff,  but  that  it  is  no  satisfaction 
to  him  now  to  think  of  them  being  in 
prison  for  long  terms. 

“They  could  let  them  out  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,”  he  stated.  “Hiey  are 
through  as  far  as  unions  go.  We  won 
our  point  in  getting  them  out  of  the 


“But  there’s  not  much  accomplished 
in  knocking  down  punks  like  those 
birds,”  he  remarked,  “so  long  as  men 
like  Green  and  Padway,  who  really 
inn  the  AFL,  don’t  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  protecting  honest  union 
men  from  exploitation  by  vermin.  I 
haven’t  much  more  than  scratched 
the  top  of  the  abuses  to  which  union 
members  are  subjected — extortionate 
initiation  fees,  insurance  which  gives 
minimum  protection  at  maximum  cost 
and  unbelievable  profits  to  union 
heads  in  collusion  with  insurance 
companies  and  agencies. 

“You  can  send  a  hundred  crooks  to 
prison,  but  another  hundred  will  take 
their  place  unless  the  conditions  are 
cured  under  which  crooks  can  get 
control  and  keep  control  of  labor 
unions.” 

“Do  you  favor  incorporation  of 
unions,  under  state  or  federal  laws?” 
he  was  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  I  do,”  he  answered. 
“I  don’t  see  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  conditions  I  think  ought 
to  be  corrected.  The  net  effect  of 
incorporation  of  a  labor  union  is  to 
limit  the  liability  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  under  legal  actions  which  might 
be  brought  against  the  union  as  an 
organization,  and  there  have  been  only 
a  few  cases  like  that.” 

Poor  Cote  of  Records 

Pegler  revealed  astonishing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  care  of  official  court  and 
municipal  records  in  some  localities. 
In  many  instances,  crooks  and  rack¬ 
eteers  have  been  successful  in  stealing 
or  destroying  all  record  of  their  crimes 
from  the  police  blotter  to  the  court 
record.  “Peg”  says  he  could  have 
walked  away  with  many  valuable 
court  records  because  of  the  laxness 
of  attendants. 

He  told  the  incident  of  the  beginning 
of  his  attack  of  George  Browne.  He 
had  been  invited  through  an  inter¬ 
mediary  to  have  lunch  with  Browne  in 
New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  Pegler  has  met  and  talked 
with  most  of  the  union  men  he  writes 
about,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  he  calls 
by  their  first  name.)  After  a  luncheon 
session  devoted  to  trying  to  convince 
Pegler  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
belief  that  Browne  was  a  crook,  Peg¬ 
ler  states  they  were  beginning  to  make 
some  headway  and  “I  was  starting  to 
think  he  was  a  nice  enough  guy  and 
probably  not  a  thief  after  all.” 

“But  the  tipoff  was  when  Browne 
said  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  let 
alone  to  run  his  union.  He  wouldn’t 
even  stand  for  a  retraction.  He  was 
too  anxious  to  hush  it  all  up.  That  con¬ 
vinced  me  and  I  began  to  dig  all  the 
harder. 

“One  of  the  toughest  bits  of  dig¬ 
ging  I  ever  did  was  in  Chicago  when 
I  was  trying  to  establish  that  Browne 
was  a  gangster.  I  wanted  to  prove 
that  he  had  suffered  a  gunshot  wound 
but  I  couldn’t  discover  any  police  rec¬ 
ord  of  it.  I  finally  did  locate  it  in  the 


hospital  record  where  Browne  had 
been  admitted  for  a  gunshot  wound 
and  the  signature  was  that  of  the  ad¬ 
mitting  policeman.”  Pegler  revealed 
that  after  this  tough  search  he  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  the  doctor  that 
operate  on  Browne  at  that  time. 

Asked  if  many  newspapers  omitted 
his  column  when  he  discussed  the 
unions,  Pegler  said  he  didn’t  know  and 
wasn’t  concerned  particularly  if  they 
did.  “After  all,  the  editor  has  his  own 
editorial  judgment  of  what  should  go 
into  his  paper  and  they  don’t  have  to 
print  the  stuff  just  because  it  is  a 
feature." 

Pegler  who  has  written  his  column 
for  the  WOTld-Telegram  since  1933 
was  formerly  a  sports  writer  for  the 
United  Press  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  has  no  nostalgic  desire  to  return  to 
sports  because  of  the  terrific  change  in 
the  sports  world  since  he  was  a  part 
of  it 

Bom  in  Minneapolis  on  Aug.  2, 
1894,  Peg  never  went  beyond  high 
school.  At  a  very  tender  age  be  knew 
he  wanted  to  be  a  newspaperman  like 
his  father,  who  for  many  3rears  was  a 
star  reporter  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  In  Chicago, 
where  he  grew  up.  Peg  dropped  out  of 
the  Lane  Technical  High  School  at 
the  age  of  16  to  take  a  job  as  office 
boy  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 


Draws  lock  to  Newspapers 

Pegler  soon  discovered  he  needed 
more  education  to  pursue  his  chosen 
field,  so  he  applied  himself  to  lessons 
in  Latin,  English  composition  and 
drawing  at  Loyola  Academy.  But 
newspaper  work  acted  like  a  magnet 
and  drew  him  back.  During  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  of  1912 
he  got  a  job  with  the  International 
News  Service  helping  its  experienced 
men  cover  the  event. 

He  returned  to  the  U.P.  and  worked 
in  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  New  York 
and  Dallas.  In  1917  he  was  sent  to 
Queenstown  where  he  scooped  the 
AP  on  a  probable  sinking  of  a  German 
submarine.  The  AP  protested  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Sims  who  repudiated  the  story. 
Josephus  Daniels  upheld  Pegler,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  resulting  uproar  he  was 
shifted  to  the  AEF  where  he  again  got 
into  difficulties  with  the  censors.  He 
was  kicked  out,  returned  to  London 
and  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  second 
class  yeoman. 

After  the  war  he  turned  to  sports 
writing.  His  debunking  stories  about 
the  great  figures  of  sport  for  the  United 
Press  and  later  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  won  him  a  national  audience.  In 
1932,  during  a  dull  period  in  the  sports 
world,  the  Tribune  sent  him  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  look  at  politics  through  the 
eyes  of  a  sports  writer.  His  columns 
on  the  new  field  were  so  popular  that 
he  never  went  back  to  sports.  Since 
1933  he  has  been  writing  the  column, 
“Fair  Enough,”  for  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Although  he  is  a  notoriously  poor 
public  speaker,  disappointingly  scared 
and  nervous,  Pegler  is  a  colorful 
speaker  in  a  group  where  he  is  at 
ease.  His  command  of  language  is  en¬ 
tertaining  and  it  might  be  said  that  he 
SDcaks  as  he  writes. 


STORM  DELAYS  PAPERS 

Galveston,  Tex.,  July  29 — Local 
newspapers  came  through  a  tropical 
storm  comparatively  unscathed  with 
all  editions  printed  and  delivered 
albeit  somewhat  delayed.  Electric 
power  cessation  caused  most  of  the 
difficulty  and  held  up  the  Tribune’s 
Tuesday  press  run  until  Wednesday 
morning.  The  News  run  followed  im¬ 
mediately  and  because  of  the  threat 
of  another  power  cutoff  Wednesday’s 
Tribune  came  right  behind.  The  three 
papers  were  delivered  together.  Thurs¬ 
day’s  News  went  through  normally. 


Cos/  of  ¥ood 
distribution — and  the 
Winning  of  the  Yeace 


The  recent  United  Nations  Food  Confer¬ 
ence  pointed  up  the  need  to  “take  all  practic¬ 
able  steps  to  reduce  marketing,  processing, 
storage  and  distribution  costs  and  margins  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  consumers.” 


This  is  just  what  A&P  has  been  doing  for 
84  years — consistently  cutting  the  cost  of  food 
distribution,  to  the  point  where  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  we  provided  food  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  lowest  gross  profit  rate  in  the 
history  of  the  retail  grocery  business. 


In  distributing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
for  example,  we  have  been  able  to  introduce 
efficiencies  that  have  cut  operating  expenses  to 
a  point  one-fourth  less  in  1942  than  in  1937. 
Five  years  ago  we  were  able  to  pass  back  to 
producers  46.8  cents  of  the  A&P  retail  dollar. 
By  1942  this  return  had  been  upped  to  56.3 
cents,  a  return  considerably  higher  than  the 
national  average. 


Here,  in  tangible  terms,  is  what  such  in¬ 
creased  efficiencies  mean  to  the  entire  nation: 


By  speeding  perishables  from  farm  to  din¬ 
ner  table,  loss  from  damage  and  spoilage  is 
cut  down  and  more  actual  food  gets  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  Foods  are  delivered  so 
quickly  that  there  is  little  chance  for  nutri¬ 
tional  values  to  be  lost.  Unnecessary  in-be¬ 
tween  handling  costs  are  eliminated  and  food 
prices  are  thus  kept  lower.  Substantial 
amounts  of  manpower,  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  gasoline,  oil,  rubber  are  saved  and  re¬ 
leased  to  produce  and  distribute  other  war 
essentials. 


These  benefits  are  vitally  important  to  ev’ery 
family,  to  “win  the  war  and  write  the  peace.” 
Thev  are  among  the  major  objectives  outlined 
by  the  world  food  conference — and  they  are 
the  achievements  that  make  the  men  and 
women  of  A&P  so  proud  to  be  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A.  &  P.  FOOD  STORES 
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«MO,000  ROUNDS  OF  AMMUNITION -ten  shots  a  second - 
wre  fired  in  the  last  forty-six  days  of  the  Tunisian  cam- 
P*ign.  Each  armored  division  used  600  tons  of  ammunition 
■  day  . . .  and  7K,000  p>ounds  of  food.  Without  trucks  such 
Rnnage  could  never  have  been  delivered. 


light.Here  at  Home 


Just  as  They’re  Doing  It  Every  Day.and  Every  N 


CLOTHING,  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  FOR  13,000,000  MEN 

“The  Army  Service  Force  gets  these  men  to  the  fighting 
wts— with  the  right  supplies  — at  the  right  times  — with 
•Nit  second  precision.  Trucks  — and  trucking  organization 
“■•he  their  job  possible. 


_AND  TRUCKS  ARE  GETTING  IT  THERE  IN  L|SS  THAN  HM!  IH!  TIME! 

In  741  war  plants  recently  checked,  65%  ravages  of  weather  alone.  Trucks  supply 


of  all  incoming  freight  was  carried  by 
truck.  That’s  because  American  production 
is  literally  "geared”  to  trucks. 

But  today  highways  are  deteriorating 
rapidly  due  to  lack  of  proper  upkeep. 
Without  necessary  maintenafice,  the  finest 
roads  will  be  seriously  impaired  in  time  by 


the  money  for  maintenance— through  spe¬ 
cial  road  taxes— let’s  use  it  now,  and  give 
Highway  Commissions  the  men,  materials 
and  equipment  to  do  the  job. 

THE  AMEMCMTRUaaMG  INDUSTRY 

AMRICAM  T*iKKtNO  AS»OCIAtlO«ilS  WAIIWMOTOW  •  C 


find  just  as  they  did  it  in  Tunisia  I 


WATCH  EUROPE ! 

ONCE  AGAIN  MEN  IN  TRUCKS  WILL  DO  A  JOB! 


H£R£  are  some  facts  to  help  you 
visualize  the  staggering  load 
of  war. 

Between  5  and  12  tons  of  equip¬ 
ment  must  accompany  every  soldier 
sent  overseas.  Each  soldier  needs  iVz 
tons  of  food,  clothing,  and  supplies 
a  month. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  tonnage 
cannot  reach  the  man  at  the  front 
without  trucks.  Instead  of  horses  and 


mules— our  armed  forces  now  use 
trucks,  tractors,  gasoline  and  oil.  In 
the  first  twelve  months  of  this  war, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
sent  to  our  troops  was  more  than  80 
times  that  shipped  in  the  first  year 
of  the  last  war. 

Let’s  never  forget— //>«  is  a  motor¬ 
ized  war.  And  wherever  our  troops 
go,  you  can  count  on  men  in  trucks 
to  do  a  job. 
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Dept.  Stores 
Using  Institutional 

continued  from  page  9 

coupled  with  one  of  the  war  effort 
themes  are  more  successful  in  selling 
the  war  message  than  purely  institu¬ 
tional  ads,  and  for  that  reason  all  the 
store’s  ads  in  some  way  still  present 
the  fact  that  there  are  goods  to  be  sold. 

In  a  Herald  Tribune  ad,  July  25, 
B.  Altman  &  Co.  promotes  a  depart¬ 
ment,  the  college  shop,  mentioning 
merchandise  only  in  general.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  fashions  rather  than  items 
and  offers  such  special  attractions  as 
snapshots,  compliments  of  the  Alt- 
man-Pach  Studio  and  the  use  of  V- 
mail  stationery  “to  write  your  best 
beau,”  which  the  store  will  stamp 
and  mail. 

Best  &  Co.  promotes  its  Liliputian 
Bazaar  and  works  to  maintain  its 
reputation  in  the  Tribune,  July  25, 
with  an  ad  headlined,  “Your  baby  is 
more  than  a  statistic  at  Best’s  Lilipu¬ 
tian  Bazaar.”  Copy  asserts,  “We’ve 
been  doing  it  (outfitting  babies)  since 
1879  and  you’ll  find  the  Liliputian 
Bazaar  well  stocked  with  everything 
your  baby  needs,  our  staff  experienced 
and  helpful  and  our  prices  moderate.” 
Also,  should  a  customer,  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  one  layette  at  Best’s,  have 
twins,  the  store  will  furnish  a  dupli¬ 
cate  layette. 

McCreery’s  ad,  “It’s  no  use,  Tojo! 
You  can’t  escape!”,  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  July  19,  is  typical  of  those 
printed  by  many  stores  promoting  the 
sale  of  stamps  to  finance  the  Shangri- 
La  exclusively  with  no  mention  of 
merchandise  and  only  the  store’s 
signature  for  identification. 

Macy’s  frequently  runs  an  institu¬ 
tional  story  across  the  top  of  its  omni¬ 
bus  ads  emphasizing  those  things  on 
which  the  store  bases  its  reputation 
and  which  it  wants  its  customers  to 
remember  throughout  the  war — thrift, 
assortments,  and  quality. 

In  addition,  it  uses  merchandise  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  such  as  a  recent  one 
entitled,  “New  Yorkers  are  just  a 
bunch  of  farmers,”  selling  the  victory 
garden  idea  along  with  merchandise 
for  use  and  wear  in  gardens. 

This  latter  type,  merchandise  insti¬ 
tutional,  is  the  sort  which  Marjorie 
Greenbaum,  Macy’s  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  expects  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  war  to  a  greater 
degree  than  simple  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  selling  only  an  idea  about 
the  store.  Also,  like  Miss  Fitzgibbon 
of  Gimbels’,  she  feels  that  while  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  will  be  extremely 
important  throughout  the  war,  after 
the  war  the  big  job  will  be  to  educate 
customers  regarding  new,  specific 
merchandise. 


William  Howard,  vice-president  i 
charge  of  Macy’s  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  explained  that  the  store  has 
always  run  more  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  than  the  average  store,  but  that 
today  it  is  being  directed  as  a  service 
to  customers,  helping  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  wartime  restrictions, 
problems,  and  buying. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Retail  War  Campaigns  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  that  in  general  the 
support  of  the  OWI  programs  has  been 
very  fine  among  retailers  and  that  the 


chain  stores  in  particular  have  done  a 
“superb  job.” 

Retail  stores  have  not  confined  their 
institutional  advertising  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  in  recent  months,  but 
also  are  sending  advertising  messages 
to  their  sources  of  supply.  Evidence 
of  this  trend  has  been  found  by 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  other  Fair- 
child  publications,  which  in  the  past 
two  months  have  booked  a  record 
amount  of  institutional  advertising 
from  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops.  Bonwit  Teller.  Philadelphia. 


for  example,  has  used  six  full  pa-j,] 
in  Women’s  Wear  to  tell  the  trad, 
that  it  so  prices  merchandise  an' 
sponsors  it  with  service  that  it  kw-" 
a  manufacturer’s  products  moving/ 

RAISES  RATK 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  ar.- 
nounced  an  increase  in  subscription 
rates  by  carrier  in  cities  and  towns 
outside  Tulsa  to  equal  those  now 
being  charged  in  the  Tulsa  area.  Daily 
and  Sunday  advance  from  20  to  25 
cents  was  noted. 


Evtry  branch  of  the  Armed  Services  uses  the  telephone.  No.  5  of  a  series,  Marine  Corps. 


Some  day  Johnny,  front  line  observer,  will  climb  out  of  his  last  foxhole  into  a  world  freed  from : 
of  dictators.  When  that  day  comes,  the  telephone  —  now  speeding  commands  on  the  battlcfronti 
production  on  the  home  front— will  help  to  place  all  peoples  of  the  earth  on  friendly  speaking  ter 


Western  Electric 

IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 
IN  WAR. ..ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 
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TIMES  AROUND  THE  GLOBE  V/^y/ 


play  its  part  in  the  work  the  railroad  indus¬ 
try  is  doing — and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
traveling  public,  shippers,  the  military 
forces  and  allied  industries  for  their  co¬ 
operation  in  helping  the  railroads  to 
function  at  high  wartime  efficiency. 


fi  a  pretty  small  world,  after  all — if  you 
It  it  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
t  wartime  freight  performance  of  the 
Derican  railroads. 

last  year,  for  example,  the  railroads  moved 
^30,000,000,000  ton-miles  of  war  freight. 

l^t’s  an  average  of  1,730,000,000  ton- 


important  it  is  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
future  of  our  Country  to  maintain  the 
railroads  as  a  strong,  vital,  progressive 
transportation  system. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  proud  to 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


equal  to  moving  a  ton  of  freight  70,000 
a  day  around  the  face  of  the  globe! 

^  illustration  not  only  portrays  the 
®*gnitude  of  the  job  but  emphasizes  how 
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★  34t^47  in  the  Armed  Forces 


43  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country 
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910  East  13<th  St.  (at  East  Rivar)  New  York, N.1 


Special  Section  Runs 

laiiiCTii.  _ 

saie^y  In  Six  Papers 

In  what  is  believed  the  first  time 
publisher  has  sold  a  special  section 
to  run  simultaneously  in  six  papers, 
the  Associated  South  Arkansas  Dailies 
promoted  the  Harvey  Couch  Memorial 
Edition  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
Harvey  Couch  Power  Plant  by  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  July  14, 
Approximately  $12,000  extra  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  in  the  24-page  sec¬ 
tion,  52,000  of  which  were  printed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette- 
News.  The  special  sections  were  all 
imprinted  with  the  name  of  the  paper 
with  which  they  appeared.  Papers  in 
the  group  besides  the  Gazette-News 
are:  Camden  (Ark.)  News,  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  News  &  Times,  Hope  (Ark.) 
thought  Star,  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era  & 
'5  Sentinel-Record  and  the  Magnolui 
(Ark.)  Banner-News.  All  contractors 


tor  in  the  same  unit  is  Captain  John  druggist,  who  had  been  in  the  North 
J.  Smith,  former  Philadelphia  Ledger  Africa  fighting  with  Iowa  Guardsmen, 
and  Detroit  Times  photo  editor.  Col.  Moore  had  led  his  battalion  s 

Crack  news  photographers  who  but  back  through  Paid  Pass.  Many  sons 
a  few  years  ago  were  “shooting”  of  Moore’s  fellow  townsmen  served  ^ 

for  newspapers  and  syndicates  are  under  him  in  Africa  and  parents  and 
among  the  other  still  and  motion  pic-  relatives  were  eager  to  talk  with  him 
ture  cameramen  now  covering  various  on  the  fate  of  their  sons,  mostly  cap- 
war  prints.  tives  now.  It  was  a  hero’s  return  to 

Captain  Scott  and  Captain  Smith  his  small  home  town, 
and  about  a  dozen  others  arrived  in  Bunker  started  as  copy  boy  on  the 
!  in  North  Africa  toward  the  end  of  the  Omaha  Bee  News  in  1929.  Shortly 
og-  Tunisian  campaign.  With  Signal  afterwards  he  entered  the  photo  de- 
s.  C!orps  photographers  already  in  the  partment.  He  remained  with  the  Bee 
ers,  field,  most  of  whom  had  come  from  News  until  it  folded  in  1937.  After  a 
ler-  Ekigland,  they  make  up  more  than  50  stretch  as  a  free  lance  he  joined  the 
the  American  soldiers  who  fight  with  film.  ^  orld-Herald  in  1939. 
thick  of  the  fighting  now  going  on  in  The  pictures  they  get  are  used  for  in-  , 

the  hills  and  plains  of  inland  Sicily.  telligence  purposes,  training  and  as  an  Nabbed  as  a  Spy 
The  Army  Pictorial  Service  is  one  historical  record  of  this  campaign.  COAST  GUARDSMEN  along  the  Del- 

of  the  five  major  services  of  the  Signal  Those  pictures  are  dispatched  to  the  aware  riverfront  in  Philadelphia, 

Corps.  It  is  headed  by  Colonel  Kirke  United  States  with  speed  and  are  re-  ever  on  the  alert  for  spies, 

B.  Lawton,  a  Signal  Corps  officer  of  leased  immediately  to  the  American  they  had  a  big  catch  Tuesday  of  this 

long  standing.  Colonel  Melvin  E.  press.  week  when  they  hapiiened  upon  a  man  ,  _ 

Gillette,  imtil  recently  Commanding  “U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Radio-  carrying  a  huge  black  camera  at  the  having  handled  any  of  the  work  in 

Officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  Photo-  photo.”  That  caption  beneath  pic-  Chestnut  Street  wharf.  They  took  the  new  power  plant  were  contacted, 

graphic  Center,  Long  Island  City,  New  tures  that  have  been  appearing  since  him  under  close  surveillance  and  set  All  advertising  was  sold  by  Mr. 

~  a  “death  watch.”  Palmer  and  his  assistant  Leon  J.  Wil- 

Pretty  soon  a  huge  steamer  headed  son  together  with  the  Arkansas 
for  midstream,  and  with  that  the  cam-  Dailies,  Inc.,  national  representatives 
eraman  got  ready  to  shoot.  But  the  of  the  papers. 

Coast  Guard  were  too  quick  for  him  ■ 

and  in  jigtime  he  was  at  headquarters  MULETT  ENSIGNS 
digging  for  his  credentials.  It  turned  j^iph  Millett,  executive  editor  of 
out  to  be  Eddie  Ellis,  a  staff  photog-  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and 
rapher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Millett  were  visited  recently  by 

who  was  out  to  snap  the  departure  of  ^^eir  daughter,  Ensign  Geneva  MiUett 
a  shipload  of  mothers  and  children  to  N.A.T.T.C.,  Norman,  Okla.,  WAVES’ 
the  Salvation  Army  s  Fresh  Air  Camp  physical  training  director.  "Their  only 
near  Chester.  ,  ,  son,  Ralph,  Jr.,  is  an  ensign  in  the 

Next  time,  Eddie  says,  he  11  take  Ae  Reserve,  assigned  in  the  Pacific. 

Coast  Guard  into  his  confidence  be-  pjg  enlisted  in  the  Navy  shortly  before 
fore  he  covers  the  waterfront.  graduating  from  University  of  Mis- 

■  souri  school  of  journalism.  Ruth  Mil- 

Writer  Prophesied  nea  writer  of  “We,  the  wom^" 

_  daily  feature,  is  a  sister  of  the  En- 

Downiall  oi  Mussolini  signs  Miiietts.  _ 

Henry  Smith,  feature  writer  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican,  prophesied  better  than  he  knew 
w'hen  in  an  article  written  for  the 
July  25  issue  he  wrote  that  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Rome  by  American  fliers  would 
of  using  the  system  for  telephoto  bring  about  the  early  downfall  of 
transmission  of  pictures  and  printed  Premier  Benito  Mussolini, 
matter,  simultaneously  with  the  that  the  bombing  took 

movement  of  teletype  messages. 

on  the  1,879th  anniversary  of 
The  War  Department  envisioned  Jhe  burning  of  Rome  on  July  14, 
great  military  advantage  in  this  setup.  64  A.D.,  by  the  Emperor  Nero,  Smith 
For  instance,  the  results  of  aerial  wrote  that  the  mad  Caesar  at  the  time 
photo  reconnaissanee  could  be  flashed  of  the  fire  “was  just  about  as  close  to 

the  end  of  his  reign  as  Benito  is  to¬ 
day.”  He  quoted  the  ancient  historian, 

Tacitus,  as  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Nero  committed  suicide 
four  years  after  the  catastrophe  which 
popular  history  says  Nero  started  and 
then  watched  while  he  played  his 
fiddle. 

Smith  called  attention  to  similarity 


Army  Pictorial 
Service  Doing 
Job  in  Sicily 


Lii.  uoi.  xvoueri  onaw,  wno  uniu  sonie  tjat^tz-v  u  i.  *  e 

,1  _  r»  \  oMi  AA  »  RADIO  photo  transmission  from  the 

montl^  ago  was  Col.  Cmette  s  as-  gouth  Pacific  theatre  similar  to  that 
SIS  n  a  o  g  y.  which  made  possible  newspaper  re- 

2  Photogt  to  a  Unit  production  of  Sicilian  invasion  pic- 

From  the  moment  the  American  as-  tures  on  the  day  they  were  taken, 
sault  troops  hit  the  beach,  each  com-  soon  will  be  a  reality, 
bat  unit  was  accompanied  by  two  pho-  Personnel  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
tographers  who  did  their  shooting  with  are  in  Australia  making  the  arrange- 
cameras.  One  took  still  pictures.  The  ments. 

other  was  a  motion  picture  camera-  In  the  initial  phases  of  the  North 
man.  African  assault,  communications  with 

j-hese  men  are  equipped  with  the  the  United  States  increased  the  bur- 
best  of  American  photographic  instru-  den  on  facilities  available  by  way  of 
ments.  The  still  picture  photographer  London.  Specially  built  equipment 
has  two  cameras — a  speed  job  that  was  sent  to  Africa  on  the  heels  of  the 
uses  a  4  X  5  cut  film  pack,  and  a  small  initial  landing  parties  and  was  in 
candid,  loaded  with  35  mm.  film.  The  operation  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  creat- 
motion  picture  man  uses  a  hand-held  tng  a  system  of  radio  communication 
camera.  Supplementing  this  capable  of  carrying  many  messages 
of  various  types  at  one  time.  Tech¬ 
nicians  then  began  work  on  methods 


35  mm. 

he  has  a  hand-held  16  mm.  camera, 
and  for  detail  and  fast  action  shots,  a 
pocket-size  16  mm.  camera. 

On  the  mainland  of  North  Africa  is 
a  still  photographic  “desk.”  As  soon 
as  pictures  are  received  back  across 
the  90-mile  Sicilian  Strait,  photo¬ 
graphic  technicians  develop  and  print 
the  film.  After  being  checked  through 
censorship,  these  pictures  are  rushed 
to  the  Signal  Corps  radio-telephoto 
transmitter.  Within  seven  minutes 
copies  of  these  pictures  come  off  the 
Signal  Center’s  telephoto  receiver  in 
Washington  and  minutes  later  are  on  . 
view  in  the  War  Department  Bureau  • 

of  Public  Relations.  There  the  major  With  equipment  produced  by  a  pri- 
photographic  news  services  may  take  vate  manufacturing  company,  the 
their  pick.  Signal  Corps  experimented.  One  pic- 

.  ■  1  J  r  u  ture  was  sent  back  and  forth  between 

A  special  production  crew  for  han-  States  200 

dling  motion  picture  fi  ms  also  is  m  engineers  worked 

operation  on  the  mainland  of  North  constantly 

Africa.  Members  of  this  crew  are  a  ^heir  equipment.  Finally  they 

director,  a  writer,  a  cameraman  and  perfected  a  four-piece  unit 

other  assistants  This  staff  lays  out  weighing  184  pounds  which  served  as 
the  continuity,  identifies  the  filrn  and  ^^e  sender,  with  a  similar  item  of 
puts  background  material  on  fi  m  to  pquipj^ent  receiving  a  negative. 
he  used  in  conjunction  with  the  battle  EsUiblished  to  be  reliable  and  .satis- 
shots.  Within  a  short  time  an  his-  factory,  the  system  was  declared 
torical  film  of  the  inyastion  of  Sicily  for  duplication  in  the  Pacific 

will  be  available  to  the  War  Depart-  .„,d  other  thentres 
ment  in  Washington.  ’The  cameraman 

of  this  special  crew  uses  a  large  35  •'Return  of  Hero"  Photo 
mm.  professional  production  type  “  I  ^  , 

camera  EARLE  BUNKER  of  the  Omaha 

1  L  «.  .it.  .  At  i.  (Neb.)  World-Herald  was  the  pho- 

John  Smith  in  Aleutians  tographer  who  took  the  picture  which 

Captain  Reynolds  A.  Scott,  a  Signal  },as  been  used  widely  of  the  Army 
Corps  motion  picture  photographer  officer  being  welcomed  home  by  his 
who  recently  was  awarded  the  Air  wife  and  child.  The  photo,  one  of  the 
Medal  for  making  nine  operational  most  touching  “welcome  home”  scenes 
flights  over  Kiska,  is  one  of  the  men  to  come  out  of  this  war,  was  dis- 
in  North  Africa.  Capt.  Scott  is  one  tributed  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
of  the  three  Signal  Corps  cameramen  was  reproduced  by  Life  this  week  as 
who  made  the  motion  picture  “Report  the  “Picture  of  the  Week.” 
from  the  Aleutians,”  which  is  being  Bunker  got  his  photo  when  he  was 
considered  for  release  to  the  Ameri-  in  Villisca,  Iowa,  covering  the  return 
can  public.  Acting  as  still  photo  edi-  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Moore,  former 
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are  described  in  an  illustrattd 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 
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Former  Newsmen 
Among  8  Indicted 
For  Treason  byll-S- 

Citizexis  Who  Served  Nazis 
Over  Foreign  Radio 
Face  Trial 

Washington,  July  26 — Treason  in¬ 
dictments  returned  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  here  today  suggest  the 
likelihood  that  eight  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  served  the  Axis  cause 
over  foreign  radio  stations  will  never 
return  to  resume  work  on  United 
States  newspapers  and  in  other  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits. 

The  penalty  fixed  for  the  crime  of 
which  they  stand  charged  is  death;  or, 
if  the  court  is  lenient,  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years  plus  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $10,000. 

Robert  H.  Best  Named 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the 
eight  indictees  is  Robert  H.  Best  who 
has  written  for  United  Press  and  the 
New  York  Times,  among  others. 
When  the  State  Department  urged 
nationals  of  the  United  States  to  leave 
Germany  in  1940,  he  announced  he 
would  remain  and  made  it  clear  he 
had  been  won  over  to  Nazism.  His 
broadcasts,  the  Department  of  Justice 
relates,  went  “at  will  through  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  hate,  racial  prejudice,  scorn 
for  the  democracies  and  defeatism.” 

Frederick  W.  Kaltenbach,  Iowa- 
born  former  high  school  teacher,  was 
described  as  the  American  counter¬ 
part  of  “Lord  Haw-Haw,”  the  ex¬ 
patriate  British  fascist  who  broadcasts 
from  Germany. 

He,  too,  declined  to  leave  Germany 
when  offered  aid  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  His  explanation  was  that  he 
intended  to  write  a  book  about  the 
war.  Kaltenbach  once  was  manhan¬ 
dled  for  publicly  expressing  his  Nazi 
sympathies  at  a  Dubuque,  la.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  meeting. 

Georgia-bom  Jane  Anderson  did 
most  of  her  newspaper  and  other  writ¬ 
ing  abroad.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail  staff  and  wrote 
for  American  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  before  the  war.  She  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  Nazi  broadcaster  imder 
the  description  “famous  Catholic  ora¬ 
tor. 

Boltimor*  Writer 

Douglas  Chandler  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  American,  and 
was  in  the  advertising  business  in  New 
York  in  the  early  ’20’s.  Some  of  his 
writings,  abroad,  appeared  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine,  but  he 
was  dropped  from  the  staff  of  contrib¬ 
utors  when  it  was  found  that  he  was 
receiving  money  from  the  Nazis. 

Ezra  Pound  has  lived  abroad  since 
1911  and  now  resides  in  Rome — it  is 
believed.  He  wrote  and  broadcast  in 
a  style  described  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  as  “meaningless  and  inco¬ 
herent,”  and  was  embittered  by  the 
lack  of  reception  his  works  received 
in  this  country,  leading  him  to  catalog 
the  United  States  as  “a  cultural  back- 
woods.”  He  turned  his  talents  to  Elng- 
land  with  the  same  results,  where¬ 
upon  that  country  was  given  a  like 
designation. 

Constance  Drexel  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Globe  and  later  covered 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference  for  a 
news  syndicate.  In  the  intervening 
20  years  she  worked,  at  one  time  or 
another,  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
McClure  Syndicate.  She  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  WPA  Writers’  Project 
at  Philadelphia,  leaving  for  Germany 
in  1939  with  the  explanation  that  the 


German  Government  was  paying  her 
passage.  American  correspondents  in 
Berlin,  said  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  “considered  her  something  of  a 
pest  and  a  crackpot.”  When  war  was 
declared  she  was  not  interned  with 
other  American  citizens. 

Edward  Leo  Delaney  played  bit 
parts  with  road  shows  for  20  years 
before  making  overseas  connections 
with  a  small  film  importing  company. 
He  was  pictured  as  “one  of  the  lesser 
luminaries  on  the  Nazi  network,”  de¬ 
voting  his  radio  time  to  glorifying  the 
Axis  cause  in  a  Broadway  vernacular 
designed  to  give  his  program  a  “boy 
from  home”  flavor.  He  seemed  not  to 
be  a  valuable  agent,  for  he  was  taken 
off  the  air  in  June,  1942. 

Max  O.  Koischwitz  published  books 
and  lectured  on  interpretation  of  Nazi 
Germany,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Hunter  College  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  Germany.  Typical  of  his 
radioed  forecasts  was:  “The  only  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Europe  that  any  of  the 
American  soldiers  would  ever  occupy 
will  be  the  six  feet  of  sod  in  one  of 
the  military  graveyards  in  which  we 
will  bury  the  remains  of  any  and 
every  man  who  attempts  to  force  his 
way  into  Europe.” 

■ 

Free  Press  Photos 
Track  Down  Rioters 

Detroit,  July  26  —  “Photographic 
justice”  might  describe  that  which  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  is  helping  Detroit 
courts  mete  out. 

In  the  recent  riots,  the  Free  Press 
photographic  staff  took  numerous  pic¬ 
tures  which  caught  various  persons  in 
acts  of  violence.  In  two  instances, 
persons  whom  the  camera  caught 
participating  in  beatings  of  Negroes 
were  readily  recognized  by  police  as 
former  convicts.  However,  the  police 
department  insisted  that  it  could  not 
press  charges  against  the  two  ex¬ 
convicts  because  they  could  find  no 
one  to  sign  complaints. 

Aroused  that  such  violence  should 
go  unpunished,  Bruce  Campbell,  city 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  put  together 
in  the  Sunday  paper  of  July  18  an  art 
layout  of  previously  published  pic¬ 
tures  which  showed  one  former  con¬ 
vict  in  two  scenes:  one  threatening  a 
Negro  who  was  plainly  unwilling  to 
fight,  and  another  showing  the  ex¬ 
felon,  metal  pipe  in  hand,  chasing 
another  Negro.  The  accompanying 
story  told  of  the  convict’s  record  and 
that  police  insisted  they  could  find 
no  one  to  sign  a  complaint.  In  short 
time  the  photos  had  brought  in  a  wit¬ 
ness  and  a  warrant  was  issued.  In 
the  meantime  the  convict  had  left 
town. 

In  the  paper  of  Sunday,  July  25. 
Campbell  printed  a  similar  layout 
featuring  the  riot  activities  of  another 
ex-convict  who  was  going  unpunished. 
Again  a  witness  quickly  appeared  to 
sign  the  complaint.  This  time  the 
accused  was  taken  to  court  and  faces 
trial  in  August. 

DROPS  MONDAY  ISSUE 

The  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News 
has  discontinued  publication  on  Mon¬ 
day  mornings,  effective  this  week. 


CARTOON  SCOOP 

The  Beam,  fortnightly  camp  news¬ 
paper  of  Bolling  Fiel^  Va.,  had  a 
world-scooping  cartoon  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  distributed  last  Saturday.  The 
work  of  Corp.  John  Stampone,  former 
Baltimore  Sun  cartoonist,  it  was  cap¬ 
tioned,  “Oops!  The  Bottom  Fell  Out,” 
and  it  depicted  Mussolini  tumbling 
through  a  balcony  labeled  “Mussolini’s 
Dreams  of  Conquest.”  While  it  was  a 
full  24  hours  ahead  of  Duce’s  spill,  it 
actually  was  in  forms  closed  five  days 
earlier.  The  Beam  is  edited  by  Pvt. 
Marc  Stone,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

■ 

Gannett  Plans 
U.  S.  Food  Parley 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  26 — ^Frank 
Gannett,  president  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  today  announced  a  national 
food  conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
Sept.  9  and  10. 

He  was  motivated,  he  said,  by  ap¬ 
peals  from  United  States  Senators 
and  agricultural  leaders  in  16  States. 
“Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said  in  his  announcement, 
“show  that  the  government  programs 
for  rationing,  price  ceilings,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  food  production  are  showing 
steady  day-’oy-day  deterioration.” 

“All  aspects  of  the  food  situation,” 
he  continued,  “should  be  openly  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  entire  nation  as  an 
audience.  I  am  confident  that  this 
meeting  will  serve  to  point  the  way 
to  solution  of  a  problem  which  every 
day  becomes  more  and  more  menac¬ 
ing  to  the  health  of  our  people  and 
the  successful  prosecution  of  war.” 

Recently  Mr.  Gannett  sent  a  letter 
to  all  Congressmen  urging  them  to 
study  closely  the  “twin  disasters”  of 
a  food  shortage  and  a  ruinous  inflation. 

The  Chicago  conference  will  be 
open  to  the  press  and  public.  Purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  formulate  “a  con¬ 
structive  plan  for  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  before 
us” — food. 

■ 

Chicago  Sun  Launches 
”  '44  Dress  Rehearsal" 

Chicago,  July  26 — The  first  of  the 
stories  in  the  Chicago  Sun’s  “Dress 
Rehearsal  for  ’44,”  a  state  by  state 
series  designed  to  acquaint  readers 
“with  the  political  developments  that 
are  leading  up  to  the  important  Presi¬ 
dential  elections  next  year,”  appeared 
this  morning  on  page  seven  of  the 
three-star  final.  Mussolini’s  historic 
ouster  had  crowded  it  off  page  one. 

“Dress  Rehearsal,”  breathing  the 
impartiality  promised  in  the  advance 
announcements  and  in  the  italics  para¬ 
graph  under  its  headlines,  was  under 
the  by-line  of  Milbum  P.  Akers,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Sun.  It  was  ^ted 
from  New  York  and  developed  head¬ 
lines  which  said:  “Farley  Is  New 
York’s  Unknown  Factor  in  Presiden¬ 
tial  Battle.” 

The  Tuesday  article,  also  by  Mr. 
Akers,  was  on  the  New  York  State 
situation. 


DECISION  GIVES  USE  OF  "TIMES"  TO  DAILY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  July  27 — A  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Minnesota  Tribune  Co., 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  Co.,  and  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
Times  and  their  officers  has  been  handed  down  by  District  Judge  W.  W.  Bard- 
well  in  a  suit  involving  use  of  the  name  “Times.”  The  action  was  brought 
by  E.  R.  Kane,  who  sought  exclusive  use  of  the  name  “Times”  on  grounds  it 
had  appeared  on  a  throwaway  sheet  he  had  published.  In  his  conclusions. 
Judge  Bardwell  asserted  the  Minnesota  Tribune  company  had  the  right  to  use 
the  names  of  Minneapolis  Times-Tribune  and  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times, 
up  to  the  time  the  company  was  succeeded  by  the  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
company  and  that  the  latter  company  retains  the  right.  The  court  also  ruled 
the  plaintiff  “is  not  entitled  to  recover  any  damages  from  defendants”  and 
that  each  defendant  “is  entitled  to  damage  for  costs  and  disbursements  of 
this  action.” 


Daily's  Story  Forces 
Drop  in  Onion  Ptices 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
through  a  series  of  stories  last 
revealing  that  the  price  of  Connecticut 
valley  onions  was  $1  over  the  whok- 
sale  ceiling  price  and  that  the  OPA 
was  ignoring  the  situation,  brought  i 
$1  drop  per  50-pound  bag  in  three 
days,  and  an  immediate  OPA  state- 
ment  that  the  situation  was  being  jj. 
vestigated. 

The  Daily  News  stories  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  its  daily  market 
report  by  Raymond  E.  lies,  market 
reporter  for  the  Massachusetts  (k- 
partment  of  agriculture  showed  onioni 
were  selling  from  $3  to  $325  a  bag, 
while  the  OPA  ceiling  ranged  from 
$2.34  to  $2.39. 

OPA  officials,  when  contacted  be¬ 
fore  the  Daily  News  broke  the  story 
for  their  side  of  the  case,  strove  un¬ 
successfully  to  get  the  paper  to  hold 
off  the  story  until  they  had  time  to 
“investigate.”  Said  OPA  officials,  “We 
have  an  undermanned  office  here  and 
it  is  impossible  to  check  everything." 

The  Daily  News  reporter  assigned 
to  the  story.  Miss  Antoinette  Doyle, 
labor  and  business  reporter  for  the 
paper,  informed  the  officials  that  the 
daily  market  report  supplied  papers 
in  Massachusetts  through  a  state  of¬ 
fice,  carried  these  prices,  and  she  fur¬ 
thermore  pointed  out  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets  here  are  just  across  the 
street  from  the  federal  building. 

Disregarding  the  OPA  request  the 
paper  published  the  stories,  and  with¬ 
in  three  days  the  prices  were  forced 
down  by  what  producers  admitted  was 
a  “sudden  drop  in  sales  at  the  old 
prices  as  retailers  found  they  should 
be  able  to  get  the  onions  for  less.” 

On  the  day  that  the  market  report 
revealed  that  sales  were  down  to  $2 
to  $2.25  a  bag,  the  OPA  office,  as  yet 
unused  to  checking  the  daily  report 
informed  the  Daily  News  that  it 
planned  later  in  the  week  to  begin  a 
daily  check  of  wholesale  prices. 

■ 

London  Correspondent 
Fete  Noted  Visitors 

London,  July  27 — The  Association 
of  American  Correspondents  in  Lon¬ 
don  held  a  luncheon  today  for  Elmer 
Davis,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
War  Information. 

Among  the  guests  were  a  number  of 
prominent  American  newspapermen 
visiting  England.  They  includ^  Rob¬ 
ert  McLean,  president  of  AP  and  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  Baal 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Paul  Patterson,  president,  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers;  Oliver  J.  Keller, 
president,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazettt. 
and  William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher, 
New  York  Journal- American. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher.  New  York  Times,  and 
Ralph  McGill,  editor,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  were  unable  to  attend. 

Robert  Bunnelle,  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Bureau  in  London,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon,  and  Davis  made 
an  off-the-record  talk. 

HONOR  MC  CUTCHEON 

Chicago,  July  26 — The  first  page  ol 
the  “Graphic  Section”  of  yesterday^ 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  done  in  all 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  was  devoted  to 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean  of  cartoon¬ 
ists,  whose  forty  years  with  the  Tril>' 
une  were  described  in  a  two-column 
story  in  Editor  &  Publisher  July  W- 
Surrounding  a  portrait  of  the  gen» 
McCutcheon,  with  his  engaging  sbM 
were  reproductions  of  five  of  his  h- 
mous  sentimental  cartoons  —  “J*® 
Frost,”  “The  Rivals,”  “The  Huntw* 
Moon,”  “The  Colors,”  and  “Injun 
Summer.”  George  Ade  did  the  story. 
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Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Cleartield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


I^VERY  advertising  and  sales  manager  knows  it's  more  than  a 
"batde”  to  get  and  hold  distribution — to  get  and  hold  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance — it’s  a  constant  war. 

War  means  a  lot  of  battles — battles  from  one  community  to  another 
— battles  for  whole  districts  or  sections — and  the  campaigns  that 
are  really  successful  win  and  hold  every  inch  of  ground. 

Many  advertisers  know  they  can  best  win  a  Marketing  War  through 
newspapers,  town-by-town,  section-by-section. 

So  before  you  launch  your  big  barrage,  be  sure  your  infantry  is  in 
the  field,  ready  to  take  and  hold  the  new  ground.  The  infantry 
of  your  advertising  and  marketing  army  is  made  up  of  newspapers. 
Mobile,  flexible,  when  strategically  used,  they  are  an  invincible 
force  in  the  actual  conquest  of  new  markets,  and  in  holding  and 
rebuilding  old  ones. 

Here  are  the  five  simple  rules  of  successful  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  strategy: 

1  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4  Use  Newspaper's  Staffs 

5  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

An  advertising  barrage  can  prepare  the  ground,  but  sales  are  made 
one  by  one,  day  by  day,  the  way  newspapers  make  them.  Let  one 
of  our  representatives  call  and  give  you  a  picture  of  this  rich 
Pennsylvania  field,  and  the  most  effective  way  to  reach  it. 
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Augustus  Robbins 
Heads  Virginia 
Press  Association 

Richmond,  Va.,  July  26 — Augustus 
Robbins,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Hope- 
well  (Va.)  News,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
at  the  morning  session  Saturday,  July 
24,  of  the  association’s  two-day  sum¬ 
mer  war  clinic,  at  the  Hotel  John 
Marshall  here.  Also  reelected  were 
Major  Powell  Glass,  co-publisher  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad- 
vance,  vice-president  for  the  Virginia 
dailies;  Earl  M.  Forsythe,  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (Va.)  Franklin  News-Post, 
vice-president  for  the  Virginia  week¬ 
lies;  J.  H.  Thornton,  of  the  Salem 
(Va.)  Times-Register,  treasurer,  and 
Ed  Meyer,  of  Richmond,  secretary- 
manager. 

Curtis  Lyons,  managing  editor  of  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index,  was 
elected  State  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Virginia.  He  was 
elected  at  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Virginia  AP  group  held 
Friday  night,  July  23.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  A.  Hanes,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Caatorskip  Resadtable 

Eight  public  relations  officers  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  present  and 
participated  in  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  on  military  and  naval  censorship. 

Frank  H.  Fuller,  chief  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  AP  bureau,  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Virginia  AP  group. 

Ric^rd  P.  Carter,  associate  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  told  the  VPA  that  “most 
gratifying  success”  had  attended  initial 
efforts  to  build  up  a  nationwide  re¬ 
placement  pool  of  newspaper  workers 
to  meet  the  wartime  shortage  of  man¬ 
power.  Carter,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  on  schoob  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assocbtion  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Council  on  Professional 
Education  for  Journalism,  said  the 
plan,  in  brief,  “b  an  informational  pro¬ 
gram  pitched  to  a  national  level  and 
designed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
schoob  and  the  wartime  needs  of  the 
American  newspapers.” 

The  association,  at  its  annual  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  hotel 
Saturday  evening,  July  24,  the  closing 
feature  of  the  convention  presented 
awards  to  winners  in  the  annual 
news  writing  and  feature  writing  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  annual  better  news¬ 
paper  contest  for  weeklies. 

Lovett*  Speaks 

Captain  Leland  P.  Lovette,  director 
of  Navy  public  relations,  told  the  as¬ 
sociation  members  that  all  news  of 
the  Navy  which  does  not  compromise 
security  should  be  made  available  to 
the  press  because  the  Navy  belongs  to 
the  people  and  not  to  a  small  profes¬ 
sional  clique.  The  speaker  said  thb 
was  the  theory  upon  which  hb  office 
operated.  He  paid  tribute  to  news¬ 
papers,  especially  weeklies  and  small 
dailies,  for  making  free  space  avail¬ 
able  to  “plug”  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  said 
he  felt  the  United  States  government 
should  pay  for  the  recruiting  adver¬ 
tising. 

Two  members  of  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  took  top  prizes  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  1943  news  writing  and  feature 
writing  contests.  In  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field,  Warner  Twyford,  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot,  won  fii^t  prize  in 
news  writing  and  Robert  H.  Mason,  of 
the  same  newspaper,  won  first  honor 
for  feature  writing. 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader’s  reportorial  staff. 
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won  something  of  a  sweepstakes  him¬ 
self  by  taking  both  second  and  third 
places  in  both  straight  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  among  the  dailies.  Char¬ 
lotte  Whitehead,  woman  reporter  for 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
tied  with  Kilpatrick  for  a  third  place 
in  news  writing. 

Lt.  Commander  Raymond  B.  Bot¬ 
tom,  publbher  of  the  Newport  News 
Daily  Press  officiating  as  toastmaster, 
awarded  Rhame  certificates  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weekly  newspapers,  winners  in 
the  annual  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test:  Class  A — Sweepstakes  and  first 
place  in  Local  News  and  Editorials, 
the  Ashland  Herald-Progress;  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Make-up  and  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Culpeper  Virginia  Star; 
Excellence  of  Front  Page,  Ae  Frank¬ 
lin  News-Post,  Rocky  Mount. 

Class  B — Sweepstakes  and  first  place 
for  Excellence  in  Local  News,  Make¬ 
up,  and  Dbplay  Advertising,  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  News  of  Onancock;  Excel¬ 
lence  of  Front  Page,  the  Farmville 
Herald;  and  Excellence  of  Editorial 
Page,  the  Salem  Times-Register. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Officers  Get  "Leave"; 
Privates  "Furlough" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy,  I  believe 
it  b  about  time  that  rewrite  men,  city 
and  copy  desks  should  be  informed 
that  in  the  Army  enlbted  men  get 
furloughs  and  officers  get  leave  (if 
they  are  lucky).  The  two  expressions 
are  not  interchangeable,  and  never 
were.  The  EM  gets  a  definite  form 
(WDAGO  Form  No.  31)  with  hb 
name,  where  he  b  going  and  for  how 
long  filled  in  in  the  appropriate  spaces. 
’The  officer  geb  a  paragraph  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  order  saying  he  b  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  so  many  days  starting 
on  or  about  such  and  such  a  date. 

In  the  average  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  (Even  “Time,”  I  believe,  has 
slipped)  an  EM  may  be  home  on  leave 
and  Lt.  Doakes  b  expected  home  on 
furlough.  Using  the  wrong  expression 
b  carelessness,  inaccuracy  or  just 
plain  ignorance.  As  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  I  hope  it  b  the  last. 

At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  Editor  & 
Publisher,  long  a  crusader  for  accu¬ 
racy  in  print,  would  be  interested  in 
informing  the  newspapers  of  thb  bad¬ 
ly  abused  detail. 

George  E.  Moise, 

2d  Lt.  Cav.,  88th  Armored  Recon¬ 
naissance  Battalion,  North  Camp 
Polk,  Loubiana. 

Colls  Reporters  on 
Rome  and  Christianity 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Enclosed  find  a  clipping  which  I  cut 
frwn  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  July 
20.  I  have  underlined  some  lines 
with  red.  (“Rome  represente  a  curi¬ 
ous  blending  of  , . .  the  enduring  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
Christianity,  .  .  .") 

Some  years  ago  a  newspajjer  artbt 
had  to  draw  a  picture  of  someone 
milking  a  cow  and  never  having 
milked  a  cow  or  seen  any  one  else  do 
it  he  put  the  milker  on  the  wrong  side 
and  since  then  every  artbt  or  car¬ 
toonist  always  puts  the  man  or  maid 
on  the  wrong  side. 

Recently  when  there  was  talk  of 
having  to  go  back  to  horses  and  bug¬ 
gies  cartoonbts  never  having  had  any 
personal  experience  drew  on  their 
imagination  and  every  cartoon  I  have 
seen  failed  to  provide  tugs  and  other 
essentials  of  the  harness. 

Now  some  bright  reporter  makes 
Rome  the  birthplace  of  Christianity. 


I  didn’t  suppose  there  was  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  anywhere  but  imderstood  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.  So  I  am  urging  you  to 
head  the  thing  off  because  every  other 
reporter  now  will  take  it  up  and  re¬ 
peat  it  unless  something  b  done. 

B.  D.  Stevenson, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

(^bituarp 


MURRAY  LEWIN,  boxing  editor  of 

the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  died 
July  23  in  the  Jewbh  Hospital,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  44.  Ill  since 
last  April  with  a  throat  infection  Mr. 
Lewin  felt  sufficiently  recovered  to 
cover  the  boxing  matches  at  the 
Queensboro  Arena  July  13.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  relapse  the  next  day  and  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  it  was 
revealed  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
brain  condition.  An  operation  was 
performed  July  23.  He  started  with 
the  New  York  Sun  as  assbtant  boxing 
editor  after  a  brief  ring  career.  When 
the  Daily  Mirror  was  establbhed  he 
became  boxing  editor. 

Louis  R.  Bostwick,  75,  Omaha,  Neb., 
photographer  for  40  years,  who 
was  credited  with  a  beat  of  an  entire 
day  in  taking  a  picture  of  Admiral 
Dewey  for  the  New  York  World  in 
1900,  died  July  23  in  a  hospital  in 
Omaha.  Mr.  Bostwick  worked  on  the 
Denver  Times  and  Republican  before 
setting  up  hb  own  studio  in  Omaha. 

Edward  G.  Lowry,  66,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  old  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning,  Post  and  special  agent  of  the 
State  Department  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  London  from  1914  to  1916, 
died  in  New  York  July  21  after  a  long 
illness.  Mr.  Lowry  was  bom  in  At¬ 
lanta,  and  began  newspaper  work  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  In  1900  he 
became  Albany  correspondent  for  the 
Evening  Post,  Washin^on  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1904,  and  managing  editor  in 
1911,  a  post  he  held  for  two  years. 

George  N.  Seavoi,  69,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  who  in  May,  1942,  retired 
as  credit  manager  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  of  Wilmington,  died  July  21. 
At  one  time  he  was  assbtant  business 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  Journal. 

Walter  G.  Wilkes,  60,  co-publbher 
of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald,  died  July  23  at  hb  home.  He 
was  awarded  a  loving  cup  in  1934  as 
Biloxi’s  most  outstanding  citben  for 
hb  activities  in  behalf  of  civic  enter¬ 
prises.  He  had  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Herald  since  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  George 
W.  Wilkes  in  1915. 

Charles  H.  Baker,  former  publbher 
of  the  Trenton  State  Gazette  and  for 
many  years  a  leader  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  died  July  25  after  a  long 
illness  in  ’Trenton,  N.  J.  He  was  80 
years  old.  In  1891  Mr.  Baker,  with 
Henry  W.  Comfort  and  Charles  B. 
Case,  bought  the  State  Gazette  and 
published  it  until  1925. 

Curtiss  Alexander  Wilson,  43, 
sports  editor  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times, 
died  July  25  in  Danbury.  A  newspa¬ 
per  man  since  his  graduation  from 
high  school,  Mr.  Wilson  worked  many 
years  under  his  father,  the  late  Lynn 
W.  Wilson.  He  was  city  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  Star,  no  longer  published, 
and  his  father  was  managing  editor 
until  they  went  to  Danbury  in  1927, 
when  they  helped  establbh  the  Dan¬ 
bury  Times  which  later  merged  with 
the  News. 

Mrs.  Delma  Benson,  33,  business 
manager  of  the  Woodland  (Cal.)  Daily 
Democrat  for  the  past  10  years,  died 
July  16  from  a  long  illness  at  the 
Woodland  Clinic  hospital. 

William  C.  White,  former  reporter 


for  the  old  Buffalo  Courier,  died  hi 
18  in  hb  summer  home  near 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Alfred  L.  J.  Rubbra,  70,  one-tja 
editor  of  the  former  Toronto  Oojj 
World  and  Toronto  Sunday  Worfi 
and  later  on  the  editorial  stafi 
Toronto  News,  died  July  23  at  hi 
summer  home,  at  Bala,  Muskoka. 

Leonard  J.  Lucas,  45,  assocbte  edi 
tor  in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Oil 
and  also  editor  in  that  city  of  th 
Shipping  Register,  succumb^  to  a 
heart  attack  in  hb  home  in  BerU^ 
across  the  Bay,  on  July  18. 
joining  the  OWl,  Lucas  had  bees  a 
the  rewrite  desk  of  the  San  FiBiMn 
Examiner. 

George  E.  Martel,  for  many  yea; 
reporter  on  the  Marlboro  (Ifm 
Enterprise,  died  recently  in  the  Uarl 
boro  Hospital. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  Kn* 

4  time*— ^40  per  line  per  IntorllM 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tbh* — .40  per  line 
2  tbne* — .M  per  line  per  huertin 
4  tbnet— .70  per  tin*  per  imertlM 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUf 
T*  eelculet*  eett  of  eny  eleiiified  ede 
Heement,  count  five  evereg*  wordi  H  4 
line.  Minimum  ipee*  eecepted  for  pdl 
^tien  It  three  lines.  Advertlsert  uko  h 
their  ode,  Roi  No.  EDITOR  R  PUMJSHi 
(heuld  eentider  this  os  four  words. 
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OUTSTANDINO  OALIF.  DAILT  iil  j 
rich  dirersifled  errieultiire  srei.  Iti  tt 
earnings  are  substantial  and  eosiiim'J 
snbstantial  cash  sum  required.  W.  9 
Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  Oalif. 


_ Newspaper  Wanted 

WANTED;  To  buy  daily  city  10,000  i 
25,000  by  experienced  publishers.  6i' 
particulars  in  confidence.  Oeorn  u 
Russell  Bennitt,  Sweetwater,  Tezst. 


_ ^N ewspgper  Irehers 

ICAT  BKOTHEB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T.  I 
tablished  1014.  Newspapers  bosfht  u 
sold  without  publicity. 

CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  buying,  kHU 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  tnyvle 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades,  b 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mithisn 


_ Pj^ll^Notic* _ 

“Editor  and  ^Wisher”  is  a  service  itii'; 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  wn' 
In  our  permanent  library  and  mmn 
files  will  be  found,  easily  avsilsbie.  i 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  si 
kets.  ownership,  administration,  m 
agement.  personnel,  features,  eircnlitio' 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  r 
meehnnies  of  production,  as  well  u 
wealth  of  informative  material  rcfsni” 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Sen 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspip 
“EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER.”  nowin 
fifty-eighth  year,  occupies  an  cjclt!" 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  nnr 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Header  Sem 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Soli 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Press.  Straight  Line  Pi-  ’ 
Deck  Type  Double  Quad  four  plates  » ’ 
64-p8ge  capacity.  22%”  cutoff.  Eiykl  ' 
cylinder  stagger.  Key-set  knife  ink 
tains.  Two  extra  full-length  color  ! 
tains.  Hoe  2-page  portable  color 
tain.  7/16”  platea  45  bevel.  Donblefr 
er.  new  style  knife  boxes.  OenersI  li 
trie  75  H.P.  drive  connected  throafli ' 
Link  Belt.  20  H  P.  Auxiliary  drive  f 
plete  set  Goodrich  and  Dayco  n 
Overhauled  in  1937.  Hydraiilif  l„ 
lifts.  V-hloek  hand  tensions.  Stste  E 
ister  Pub.  Co..  Springfield.  111.  ,, 

40 — Hoe  Steel  Newspaper  Chases  IJ 
T  21^4”,  will  take  22*4  cu* 

1414"  cylinder,  price  $10.00  each.  (' 
Vew  York  City. 

650  Steel  Galleys  11*1"  x  414”, 
10c  f  o  b.  New  York  City. 

Industrial  Equipment  Company,  tst- 
71  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
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Mtehonical  Equipment  For  Solo 
(Confd) 


Midil  ^  linotype,  2  magaiinei  with 
matricei.  Oai  pot. 
Leaf-Chronicle 

(]|4tritaville, _ Tenneiiee 


Mechanical  Eqaipment  Wanted 


(jP^K-HAMMEB  newspapeb  con- 

VSTOB  for  drive  side  (otT  side)  of  press, 
spprox.  50  feet  long.  At  least  four  right 
iijle  turns  and  delivery.  Box  1254, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Qoti  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
IStl  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
eot-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


g^nTlI.  ABM  FIiAT  BOXTTBB,  page  siae. 
Interested  in  either  Hoe,  Qos,  Ostrander- 
Seymour  or  Royle.  Give  make,  size  and 
price.  Box  1142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DO  TOTT  HAVE  FOB  SAXE  a  16-page  or  20- 
psge  Duplex  Tubular  Press  and  Stereotype 
sqaipment,  in  good  operating  condition, 
that  you  would  Tike  to  diapose  of  for  cash 
or  do  you  know  of  someone  who  has 
ifiipment  of  this  nature  for  sslet  If  so, 
please  notify  them  of  this  inquiry. 

When  replying  give  complete  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Press  and  its  motor 
oquipment.  etc.  Also,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Stereotype  equipment: 
State  the  price  for  the  outfit.  Mail  your 
reply  to:  Box  1289,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

Aivnrtiaiaf 


FEBMAKENT  ADVEBTISIMO 
STAFF  POSITION 
NOW  OPEN 


Halp  Wantad 
Artist 


®onmebcial  abtist  For  work  on  as- 


H«lp  Wanted 

CircnlatioB 


Halp  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


EDITOB  for  nationally  known  merchandis¬ 
ing  paper.  Salary  $5000  per  year.  Good 
opportunity  for  one  who  can  qualify. 
Write  fully  giving  personal  details  and 
experience.  Box  1264,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  OB  EZECXJTIVE  EDITOB 
wanted  by  paper  in  southern  town  of 
100,000.  Must  not  be  afraid  of  work 
and  be  able  to  manage  his  staff  well. 
Now  just  a  wartime  job  but  applicant 
must  be  capable.  Box  1140,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 


iPTEBTISING  MANAGEB,  evening  daily 
city  15,000  central  California.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  family,  references,  salary 
tad  recent  picture.  Merced  Sun-Star. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  progressive 
lows  Daily.  Opportunity  for  advance- 
nent.  Box  1207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■OBTHEBN  VEBMONT  evening  newspaper 
kai  opening  for  a  classified  and  a  dis¬ 
play  salesman.  Intelligent  constant  ap¬ 
plication  main  requirement.  Draft  ex- 
aaipt — good  opportunity.  Give  complete 
record  and  salary  expected  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Box  1220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Toung  woman  who  can  gather  and 
write  news  and  short  feature  stories 
for  employees  papers.  Must  be  rapid, 
neat,  accurate  typist.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Interesting  work  with 
opportunity  for  advancement  with  a 
good  firm.  5-day  week.  Send  picture 
and  specimen  which  will  be  returned. 
Address  Bert  Barnes,  United  Parcel 
Service,  331  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 


Help  Waited 
Librarian 


A  NEWSPAPEB  of  40,000  circulation  in 
the  deep  sonth  has  an  opening  on  its 
italf  for  man  of  ability.  Market  of 
100,000  population  that  is  not  a  war- 
boom  town.  Working  conditions  excel¬ 
lent  with  good  remuneration.  This  is 
not  a  “duration”  job  but  one  with  an 
tsinred  future.  Write  qualification,  etc., 
immediately  to  Box  1216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZJB&ABIAN:  experienced  in  library  of 
metropolitan  newspaper;  capable  of  per¬ 
manent  position  at  assistant  librarian 
and  taking  complete  charge  when  li¬ 
brarian  is  aussnt.  Box  1187,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Woafed 
Mecbeiicel 


ddMPOSrrOB  preferably  able  operator 
also.  Good  w^es,  overtime.  Box  1227, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UTIONAX  ADVEBTISING  SALESMAN  for 

prominent  eastern  daily  metropolitan  city 
sf  over  a  million.  Must  be  experienced  in 
dealing  with  local  distributors,  provision 
managers,  and  brokers  foremost  advertis- 
isg  agencies.  Should  also  be  accustomed 
to  working  in  competitive  market. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  will  be  in 
kia  early  thirties,  and  draft  exempt.  Pre¬ 
fer  one  with  experience  on  Grocery  ac¬ 
counts.  He  should  be  familiar  with  mar¬ 
ket  analysis  and  know  bow  to  apply 
market  data  to  the  movement  of  mer- 
ckaadise. 

This  publication,  one  yon  will  be  proud 
to  refer  to,  backs  its  selling  organisation 
with  an  intelligent  sales  and  promotion 
program. 

Position  is  permanent,  and  if  you  can 
hold  up  your  end  with  hard-hitting  asso- 
eiatea,  yon  have  good  future  with  us. 
Please  give  all  details  in  first  letter,  with 
references  and  expected  salary.  We  would 
like  snapshot  or  photo.  Box  1268,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Help  Woeted 
Pbotograpber 


FHOTOGBAPHEB  FBINTEB  for  dark 
room  of  nationally  known  Photographic 
News  Service.  State  age,  experience  and 
availability.  Harris  A  Ewing,  1313  F. 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. _ 


Help  Wanted 
PrometiaB 


WAIIT  man  with  department  store  experi¬ 
ence  for  position  of  pablisher  and  adver- 
tiaing  manager  of  live  suburban  weekly 
near  New  York.  Salary  $60  plus  bonus, 
^ve  background  and  phone  number.  Box 
1274,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


•ignment — story  illustrating,  full-page 
"true  comics”  material,  etc.,  in  weekly 


publications  used  in  schools.  Must  have 
had  work  published  extensively.  Send 
“mples  to  The  Young  Catholic  Messenger 
Publications.  Art  Department,  124  East 
Third  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 
Syndicate  Writer 


WOMAN  to  handle  correspondence  and 
write  strong  promotion  letters  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Editorial  qualifications.  P'ormer 
syndicate  experience  essential.  Give  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  expected.  Box  1240, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


**Alf,  preferably  young,  who  wants  chance 
to  become  circulation  manager  8,000  ABC 
Pliaabeth  City.  North  Carolina,  Daily 
Advance.  Write  Lockwoad  Phillips,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager. 


Sitnatiens  Wanted 
AdminutratiTe 


Help  Wanted 
_  Editorial 

WSISTANT” EDITOB,  New-  York  trade  pa¬ 


per;  desk,  reporting,  makeup:  real  oppor- 
tunity  for  right  man.  Box  1284.  Editor 
•  Publisher. 


BETAIL  OB  NATIONAL  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seven  years  executive  back¬ 
ground.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1250,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Administrative  (Cont’d) 


PBOMOTION  MANAGEB,  organizer,  lec¬ 
turer.  Knows  the  national  field.  Writ¬ 
ing,  editorial  experience.  Seeks  position 
using  above  qualifications.  Box  1153, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  on  a  Metropolitan 
daily,  never  mind  this  ad.  If  you  want 
reporting  job,  lively  daily,  town  12,000 
for  at  least  a  year,  this  is  a  good  bet. 
Beply  Midland  Daily  News,  Midland, 
Michigan.  State  draft  status,  sslary  ex¬ 
pected,  date  available,  references  includ¬ 
ing  last  place  work^,  experience  and 
length  of  service  on  other  jobs. _ 


Sitnatiens  Wnntnd 

Advartisinf 


ADVEBTISING  SALESMAN  OB  MANAGEB 
12  yaara  s  nawspaperman. 

Draft  exempt,  college  graduate. 

Box  1161,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOUNG  MAN,  draft  exempt,  for  desk 
work  on  fast-growing  progressive  morn¬ 
ing  paper  in  southwest  city  of  100,000 
with  extraordinary  post-war  prospects. 
Five  day  week  and  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  This  job  offers  real  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  man  of  ability  seeking 
a  permanent  connection.  Reply  in  detail, 
enclosing  photo  and  citing  complete  em¬ 
ployment  record,  but  former  employers 
will  not  be  contacted  without  your  per- 
mission.  Box  1276,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVEBTISING  MANAGEB  desires  position 
with  larger  newspaper.  Twelve  years  suc¬ 
cessful  record.  Present  advertising  man¬ 
ager  two  papers  25,000  circulation.  Gain 
in  lineage  1942.  in  non-defense  town. 
Draft  exempt.  Available  for  interview. 
Salary  must  be  in  excess  $75.00  week. 
Prefer  South  or  East.  Box  1261,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


DETAIL  MANAGEB — ^10  years  experience. 
Practical  printer,  knows  production.  De¬ 
sires  change;  Draft  4-H.  Box  1251, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVEBTISING  go-getter  18  years  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  and  medium  size 
papers.  Trained  copy-writer.  On  pres¬ 
ent  job  past  ten  years.  Looking  for 
opportunity  staff  any  metropolitan  paper 
or  department  head  smaller  paper.  88 
years  old.  Box  1266,  Editor  A  Pub- 
IKsher. 


ADVEBTISING  MANAGEB,  25,  daily,  large 
weekly,  retail  experience,  in  South.  Cen¬ 
tral  States.  Successful  record.  Expert 
on  layouts,  adv.  copy.  Aggressive  hard 
worker,  age  48.  Clean,  honest,  depend¬ 
able.  Finest  references.  Prefer  town 
5  to  80,000.  Box  1280,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVEBTISING  SOLICITOB, 
Isdy,  23,  University  graduate.  Selling, 
layout,  copywriting,  experience.  Box 
1279,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPEB  NATIONAL  ADVEBTISING 

Manager-salesman  available.  Successful 
experianee  selling  agencies  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  Have  fine  record  as  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  large  food  manufacturer. 
Have  traveled  large  cities  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  calling  on  both  advertising  agencies 
and  wholesale  food  distributors.  Have  had 
valuable  experience  in  merchandising 
products  advertised  in  newspapers.  I 
know  by  experience  all  merchandising 
channels,  brokers,  wholesalers,  retailers 
both  independents  and  chains.  Age  54. 
robust  health,  active,  no  bad  habits,  best 
of  personal,  business  and  financial  ref¬ 
erences.  Salary  depends  on  size  of 
newspaper,  minimum  $65  per  week.  Box 
1278,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED,  experienced,  newspaper  presa 
machinist  who  desires  steady  employment 
needed  at  once  on  West  Coast.  State  aga, 
experience,  family  itatus.  Box  1253, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltnofiens  Wnntnd 
Artiat 


LINOTYPE  OPEBATOB  for  daily  paper  in 
Massachusetts.  Town  of  18,000.  Box 
1285,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BDITOBIAL  ABTIST — Cartoonist,  IS  years 
sxparisnes.  Go  anywhsrs.  Box  1133. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltnntlanf  Wantnd 

CwcnUlian 


AN  AOOBESSrVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Morning-Evening.  Com¬ 
bination  newspapera.  Box  1224,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PBOMOTION  MANAOEBS  wanted  for  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  for  NATIONAL  REPUBLI¬ 
CAN  REVIEW  (weekly)  ;  for  both  eir- 
eulstion  and  advertising.  $1  snbserip- 
tions  to  be  sold  in  blocks.  Apply  to 
THE  YOUNG  REPUBLICAN,  PORT¬ 
LAND,  Indiana. 


PBOMOTION  MAN  for  large  mid-western 
newspaper.  Permanent  position,  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement.  Lay¬ 
out  and  copy  ability,  ambition  and 
“getting  along  with  people”  essential. 
State  age,  background,  salary  expected, 
draft  status  and  any  other  pertinent 
facts.  Box  1265,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEB,  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change,  age  39,  married,  one  child, 
draft  exempt,  twenty  years  experience. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  office  detail 
and  A.B.C.  records.  Finest  references. 
Little  Merchant  plan.  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  A  man  that  is  liked  by  all. 
Two  weeks  notice  required  on  present 
position.  Prefer  East  or  South.  If  you 
feel  that  yon  ore  going  to  make  a 
change  in  the  near  future,  it  will  pay 
you  to  place  this  ad  in  your  file.  $75. 
plus  bonus  for  increase,  permanent.  Cor¬ 
respondence  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
1214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  BIANAGEB:  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  departments  of  circula¬ 
tion,  home  delivery  specialist,  capable 
of  handling  any  problem,  successful  rec¬ 
ord  as  executive.  A-1  Reference.  Now 
Employed  (8  years  in  present  position). 
Box  1272.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  sales,  home  delivery  distribution, 
bookkeeping,  auditing.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I^^TEARS’  EXPEBIENCTE  in  Circulation 
with  papers  having  50,000  to  125,000 
circulation.  43  yrs,  3-A  Classification, 
would  like  connection  with  newspaper  or 
maeazine  as  City  or  Country  Circulation 
Manager.  Box  1294,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnotions  Wantnd 
Editorial 


ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  OUTSTANDING 
Business  Managers  seeks  change.  Amaz¬ 
ing  record.  Draftproof.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  $10,000  year  man.  Box  1223, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
available.  Recently  originated  idea  lead- 
cited  by  publishers’  sssoeiation  and 
ing  to  92-page  special  edition.  ’Twice 
winner  of  Headliners  Club  of  America 
award.  Now  Government  service  special¬ 
ist.  Conaider  only  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  assistant  pablisher  post.  Box 
1147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Siteations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coel’d) 

ABLE  NEWSPAPERMAN,  desk  or  street, 
wants  place  on  small  daily — the  smaller 
the  better — preferably  in  New  England. 
S.  D.  Wardwell,  97  Sixth  Avenue,  Milford, 

Conn. _ 

NEWS  EDITOB  who  can  handia  any  desk 
seeks  afternoon  paper  position.  Box 

1201,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEST  OFFER  gets  nationally  recognised 
feature  writer,  editor,  reporter,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Draft  exempt.  Arthur 
O.  Patterson,  Y.M.C.A.,  Duluth,  Minne- 

sota. _ 

TOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  Radio,  Drs- 
matica,  and  newspaper  work,  deairons 
of  writing  job.  Energetic,  Harvard  A.B. 
’Travel  anywhere.  Box  1138,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  life-long 
newspaperman;  wide  experience  os  re¬ 
porter,  copyreader,  editor  (city.  Tele¬ 
graph,  suburban,  weekly) ;  reputation  for 
ability,  initiative,  reliability;  43,  mar¬ 
ried;  draft  exempt;  collage;  good  health; 
references;  would  consider  progressive 
weekly  field.  Box  1249,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

MAN,  26,  draft  deferred.  7  years  news¬ 
paper  editorial  experianee  wants  publis 
relations  position ;  industrial  position 
preferred.  Excellent  professional  and 
character  qnalifleations,  references.  Box 
1260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

”A  GOOD  NEWSPAPEB  MAN  in  every 
sense  of  the  word”  who  “should  fill 
well  the  managing  editorship  of  a  larger 
paper”  is  ready  for  that  opening.  Box 

1290,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  PICTUBE  EDITOB  young 
man,  draft  deferred,  college  education, 
13  years  newspaper,  photography  ex¬ 
perience,  caption  writer,  wishes  position 
as  assistant  to  pictnre  editor.  Metro¬ 
politan  Area.  Box  1291,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

COMPETENT  NEWS  AND  MANAGING 
EDITOB  desires  permanent  connection 
with  afternoon  daily.  American,  draft 
exempt,  married,  sober  and  well  recom¬ 
mended.  Please  ontline  your  require¬ 
ments  and  proposition.  In  present  post 
ten  years.  (lood  reason  for  making 
change.  Box  1282,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL,  ADVERTISING,  PUBLICITY. 
Have  done,  can  do,  A-1  all  phases.  Box 

_ 1281,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOB,  reporter,  tele¬ 
graph,  features,  heads,  make-up,  rewrite. 
Draft  deferred.  Last  post  city  editor, 
circulation  14,000.  Work  anywhere.  Box 
1293,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR' W BITEB.  Twenty  years’  experi 
enee  as  reporter,  editor,  bureau  head, 
staff  organizer,  editorial  writer  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  Successful,  versatile.  Now 
employed  by  a  foremoat  daily.  Seeks  an 
interesting  proposition  at  $7,000.  Box 
1295,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPEB  “  MAN— 
Would  like  to  return  to  small  town  field 
(Middle  West  preferred)  as  advertising 
manager.  Can  write  copy  and  service 
accounts.  Willing  to  halp  on  news.  Age 
48 ;  married ;  not  afraid  of  hard  work ; 
scenstomed  to  responsibility.  Over  12 
years  on  present  job.  Only  permanent 
position  considered.  Box  1287,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLICITY,  EDITORIAL — Experienced 
important  public  relations,  direction 
newspapers,  periodicals,  features,  radio. 

Box  1286,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WBITEBt  41,  trade  magazine  experience, 
dynamic,  wants  newspaper  job  anywhere. 
Box  1273.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Sitnatiens  Wantnd 
Prodnetion 

UCI^RIENOED  in  all  pkasas  newspaper 
work,  capable  assnmiag  all  rosponaibility 
for  quality  and  coat  of  product.  Very 
efficient  in  handling  labor,  together  with 
application  of  contracts  and  government 
requirements.  Will  glsdW  famish  tes¬ 
timonials  upon  request.  Box  1256,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatlnni  Wantnd 
lla<4n^ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  pressman  avail¬ 
able.  Desires  steady  day  position,  not 
war  fill-in  or  combination  work.  Will 
come  at  once.  Married,  age  46  active, 
sober.  Wide  experience.  References. 
Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT. 

At  present  employed  seeking  change.  23 
years  intensive  experience  with  some  of 
the  nation’s  leading  newspapers.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  Good  administrator. 
Well  qualified  in  coat  control,  personnel 
and  labor  relation.  Have  outstanding 
record.  Can  furnish  finest  of  references. 
Age  47,  married,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  and  have  2  sons  in  the  Army. 
Box  1277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEB  PRESS  BOOM  SUPEBIN- 
TENDENT  availsbie.  Press  Room  execu¬ 
tive  of  wide  experience,  producing  beat 
of  results,  excellent  references.  Box 
1292.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Record"  in 
Small  Cities 


RECENT  Editor  &  Publisher  edi¬ 
torials  on  off-the-record  news  have 
brought  a  number  of  “keep  up  the 
good  work”  letters 
from  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  had  to 
face  that  hurdle. 
Unanimously,  they 
appreciate  the  occa¬ 
sional  need  for  confidential  communi¬ 
cations  between  news  sources  and 
reporters.  With  equal  agreement,  they 
are  against  the  all  too  common  prac¬ 
tice  by  which  public  figures  try  to 
sew  up  a  good  piece  of  news  before 
they  give  it  out  by  telling  the  reporter 
it  is  “off  the  record.” 

One  letter  in  particular  struck  us 
as  having  wide  interest.  It  is  from 
the  editor  of  a  small  daily  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  town  of  less  than  10,000  popu¬ 
lation.  He  agrees  heartily  with  the 
advice  that  newspapers  should  resist 
the  gag,  but  wonders  how  he  can  get 
away  with  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  other 
newspapers,  which  simply  refuse  to 
deal  with  public  affairs  on  an  off-the- 
record  basis.  And  here,  again,  we  in¬ 
vite  editors  which  have  taken  action 
against  the  “off-the-record”  practice 
to  tell  us  of  their  experiences. 

This  editor,  like  most  of  his  small¬ 
town  daily  colleagues,  is  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  often  a  personal 
friend  of  the  ptoliticians  and  other 
figures  who  “run  the  town.”  The 
potential  income  that  his  newspaper 
can  get  from  local  retail  advertising 
is  pretty  well  limited.  He  hasn’t  got 
a  back-log  of  four  or  five  pages  of 
classified  advertising  to  carry  him 
over  the  bump  that  would  come 
through  the  loss  of  a  major  retail  ac¬ 
count.  In  these  days,  his  paper  is  get¬ 
ting  comparatively  little  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  few  big  institutional 
campaigns  have  yet  appeared  in  cities 
of  less  than  10,000  population.  His 
meal-ticket,  or  so  he  thinks,  is  the 
certain  volume  of  legal,  tax-sales,  and 
other  political  advertising  which  could 
be  taken  away  from  his  paper  if  he 
declined  to  dance  to  the  tune  played 
by  the  powers  that  be. 

His  particular  gripe  is  a  minor,  yet 
fairly  common,  complaint  of  small 
town  newspapers.  It  is  that  the  mayor 
and  the  city  council  decide  all  impor¬ 
tant  business  at  closed  executive 
meetings.  The  regular  scheduled  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  provided  by  the  munici¬ 
pal  charter  are  held,  but  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  generally  routine,  and 
the  policies  dictated  by  the  secret  con¬ 
claves  are  usually  enacted  without 
illuminating  discussion.  So  the  min¬ 
utes  of  those  public  meetings  and  the 
reports  of  them  in  the  newspaper  are 
bare  chronicles  of  accomplished  facts, 
leaving  unanswered  many  questions 
that  might  be  asked  by  reporters  and 
taxpayers. 

*  *  * 

THAT  SITUATION  irks  this  editor’s 
sense  of  duty  to  his  community. 
He  is  not  looking  for  sensational  head¬ 
lines,  exposing  mis¬ 
management  and 
possible  corruption. 
In  fact,  he  believes 
that  the  government 
of  the  town  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  most  similar 
places.  He  objects  to  the  idea  that 
men  elected  to  municipal  office  can 
assume  that  they  are  responsible 
solely  to  themselves  for  the  conduct 
of  public  business,  and  that  any  effort 
to  watch  the  detail  of  their  duties  is 
an  imwarranted  intrusion. 

We’ve  seen  that  here  and  there  in 
small  town  government.  As  a  rule, 
it  reflects  no  more  than  the  vanity  of 


How  It 
Rublie  Money 
Expended? 


small  minds  put  temporarily  a  step 
above  their  normal  levels.  Seldom 
does  it  conceal  malfeasance  or  petty 
graft — and  in  the  budgets  of  cities 
under  10,000  the  opportunities  for 
graft  can  be  measured  in  extremely 
small  amounts.  The  important  defect 
in  many  small  city  governments  is 
that  payrolls  are  jammed  with  small 
salary  jobs  for  faithful  party  workers, 
consuming  in  the  aggregate  sums  that 
might  be  devoted  to  useful,  even  vital, 
public  improvements. 

A  newspaper  which  attacked  that 
system  with  only  the  plea  for  its  right 
to  print  the  news  would  probably  find 
‘its  readers  apathetic.  The  mass  of  the 
public,  unfortunately,  is  not  much  in¬ 
terest^  in  the  abstract  right  of  the 
press  to  be  informed  so  that  it  may 
inform.  A  dish  of  good  red  meat  must 
be  served  to  interest  most  readers  in 
editorial  freedom. 

The  public  will  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  gag 
a  newspaper  in  the  process  of  report¬ 
ing  that  the  city  treasurer  is  playing 
the  horses  with  public  funds,  the 
police  chief  is  protecting  gambling 
houses,  or  the  fire  chief  is  keeping  his 
private  car  running  on  public  gasoline 
and  tires.  An  editor  can  fight  and 
usually  win  on  such  issues. 

Such  matters,  in  the  last  analysis, 
are  of  only  passing  importance.  The 
factor  which  finally  governs  the  health 
and  growth  of  any  community  is 
whether  its  revenues  from  taxes  are 
being  expended  for  wise  development, 
rather  than  for  maintenance  of  a  party 
machine.  And  watching  that  is  where 
alert  small  city  newspapers  can  make 
their  contribution  most  effectively. 

*  *  * 

THE  EDITOR,  standing  alone  and  at 
odds  with  the  community  leaders, 
has  two  strikes  on  him  before  he  goes 
to  bat.  By  a  reckless 
Work  with  campaign  of  antag- 
onism,  he  can  alien- 
,,  ate  circulation,  lose 

Opposition"  retoil  advertising, 
bank  credit  and  the 
political  advertising  that  so  many 
small  city  papers  think  of  as  an  anchor 
to  windward. 

In  every  community  of  10,000  or  a 
little  larger,  there  is  usually  a  small 
group  of  intelligent  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  people  who  are  not  part  of 
the  city  hall  crowd.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantial  taxpayers  and  some  of  them 
have  sound,  non-political  ideas  on 
how  public  affairs  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered.  Men  and  women  of  a  group  of 
this  nature  attending  public  meetings 
can  demand  answers  to  questions 
which  would  be  refused  to  most  young 
reporters.  Mature  and  respected  citi¬ 
zens  can  call  for  access  to  accounts 
and  payrolls.  If  it  is  refused,  the 
newspaper  has  a  story  that  won’t  sit 
well  with  the  court  house  boys,  but 
one  to  which  they  can’t  object  strenu¬ 
ously. 

We  have  long  thought  that  all  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  have  closer  relations  ' 
with  the  “outs”  than  with  the  “ins” 
in  local  administrations.  There  is 
nothing  more  crippling  to  honest  local 
journalism  than  the  feeling  of  the 
editor,  his  staff,  and  his  readers  that 
the  paper  is  in  the  vest  pocket  of  the 
ruling  political  headquarters.  If  it  is, 
the  fact  can’t  be  hidden  long  from  the 
lowliest  stratum  of  readers  and  dis¬ 
trust  is  inevitable. 

The  editor  who  has  the  support  of 
people  who  are  honestly  working  for 
the  commtmity’s  good,  without  plans 
for  personal  gain  or  advancement,  can 
do  much  to  keep  the  ruling  group 
from  taking  undue  advantage  of  its 
power.  And  in  that  connection,  it 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


should  be  mentioned  that  opposition 
groups  have  to  be  kept  under  careful 
scrutiny,  too.  The  work  of  imselfish, 
public-spirited  citizens  has  often  been 
used  as  a  screen  behind  which  gentle¬ 
men  with  private  fish  to  fry  have 
played  their  own  games  and  enlisted 
newspaper  support  to  the  later  sorrow 
of  enthusiastic  editors. 

*  *  * 

THE  EJDITORIAL  JOB  of  breaking 

through  the  walls  of  vanity,  selfish¬ 
ness,  scheming  for  place  or  gain,  is 
one  that  requires  in- 

Roper  Will  sight  and  courage. 

Outlast  editor  of  a  small 

town  newspaper  has 

Roliticians  to  be  the  match  and 
the  master  in  wits, 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  homely  guts, 
of  any  possible  opponent.  If  he  isn’t, 
he  can’t  win.  If  he  is  getting  out  a 
newspaper  in  a  town  economically 
strong  enough  to  support  a  daily 
newspaper,  he  ought  to  be  independent 
of  political  advertising.  Any  of  the 
latter  that  he  gets  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  velvet,  with  the  paper  so  ad¬ 
ministered  on  normal  receipts  from 
circulation  and  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  that  it  can  at  least  break  even 
during  a  political  row  without  the 
“fat”  from  headquarters. 

The  top  man  in  such  a  newspaper, 
whether  he  calls  himself  “editor,” 
“publisher”  or  “proprietor,”  has  to  be 
the  strong  man  of  his  organization, 
both  in  news  and  business.  He  can’t 
get  and  he  can’t  afford  to  pay,  if  he 
could  get  them,  reporters  with  the 
knowledge,  experience,  and  courage 
to  stand  up  against  the  community’s 
leaders.  And  unless  these  inexperi¬ 
enced  (from  a  metropolitan  stand¬ 
point)  youngsters  know  that  their 
boss  is  standing  behind  them  even 
when  they  are  wrong,  they  are  not 
going  to  take  many  chances  of  going 
wrong. 

It  isn’t  the  job  of  a  city  hall  reporter 
in  a  town  of  10,000  to  create  issues  by 
asking  searching  questions  at  a  public 
council  meeting.  That  must  be  done 
by  people  with  a  bigger  stake  in  the 
community.  The  top  man  of  the  news¬ 
paper  also  has  nothing  to  gain  by  get¬ 
ting  personally  tangled  in  political 
details,  no  matter  how  he  may  itch  to 
do  so.  In  a  small  city,  it  is  difficult  at 
best  for  an  editor  or  publisher  to  avoid 
the  handicaps  of  personal  relation¬ 
ships.  If  he  complicates  that  difficulty 
by  personal  politics,  the  odds  are  that 
he  will  lose  a  lot  of  friends  and  hurt 
the  paper,  with  small  chance  of  gain¬ 
ing  his  political  goal. 

Good  humor  and  an  even  temper 
are  invaluable  assets  for  the  man 
responsible  for  publishing  the  news 
of  a  small  community.  So  is  the  ability 
to  keep  friendships  without  permitting 
them  to  become  avenues  of  privilege. 
So,  too,  is  the  realization  by  the  small 
city  newspaper  owner  and  editor  that 
he  can  match  his  integrity  and  his  in¬ 
telligence  with  any  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  A  good  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
strongest  assets  that  any  city  or  town 
can  own — a  newspaper  ready  to  fight 
to  the  finish  for  any  important  princi¬ 
ple,  but  not  willing  to  waste  its  pres¬ 
tige  and  its  editorial  force  on  the  trifles 


and  petty  quibbles  that  make  vf  |g 
much  of  minor  politics. 

A  newspaper  that  demonstrates  ih 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  readoi 
by  daily  performance  doesn’t  need  to 
worry  when  a  swell-head  politico  tria 
to  shut  it  off  from  news  that  the  peafk 
ought  to  have.  The  gag  can’t  pi«v^ 
for  long,  and  the  newspaper  will  ^ 
on  the  job  long  after  the  politiehi 
joins  the  ranks  of  forgotten  men.  8o 
long  as  our  California  friend  .keqs 
the  philosophy  that  moved  him  to 
write  us,  we  don’t  believe  his  con¬ 
science  need  bother  him. 

Gets  $7,000  in  Sports 
Goods  for  Service  Men 

A  one-man  campaign  started  by  Ed 
Neal,  San  Francisco  News,  has  iwo- 
duced  $7,000  in  cash  and  more 
1,000  pieces  of  sporting  goods  equip¬ 
ment.  With  the  articles  collected  and 
those  purchased  with  the  extensive 
cash  contributions  now  headed  into 
the  Pacific  for  use  of  fighting  men,  the 
campaign  is  being  continu^. 

Neal,  cooperating  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Chevrolet  agencies  used  as  col¬ 
lection  depots,  publicized  the  drive 
for  a  month  in  the  News  sports  pages. 
Biggest  contributor,  a  $4,000  donor, 
refused  to  permit  use  of  his  name. 

The  material  is  sent  forth  on  all 
types  of  ships  to  every  service  and 
all  manner  of  camps.  Soft  ball,  box¬ 
ing  and  tennis  equipment  requests 
dominated  appeals  sent  Mr.  Neal  from 
the  Pacific  bases.  He  was  told  there 
are  makeshift  tennis  courts  in  a  great 
many  places  now. 

Larry  Jasper,  Merchant  Marine 
recreation  officer  now  on  his  nine¬ 
teenth  wartime  Pacific  trip,  is  among 
those  who  have  helped  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  equipment. 

Placed  200,000 
Books  With  Libraries 

In  the  seven  years  of  its  history  two 
hundred  thousand  books  have  been 
donated  to  the  Birmingham  News- 
Age-Herald  Library  Exchange  and 
placed  with  school  libraries  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  announced  Artemus  Calloway, 
Library  Exchange  director. 

The  2()0,000th  book,  a  copy  of  “The 
Fighting  South,”  by  John  Temple 
Graves,  was  presented  by  Maj.  Har¬ 
well  G.  Davis,  president  of  Howard 
College,  for  the  college. 

“The  placing  of  this  large  nimb«r 
of  books,”  said  President  Davis,  “is 
an  excellent  record  and  I  sincerely 
hope  this  work  will  continue.” 

The  majority  of  the  books  placed  by 
the  Library  Exchange  are  used  ones 
and  are  in  the  libraries  of  rural 
schools.  Many  of  these  libraries  are 
in  reality  public. 

The  need  is  for  used  story  and  pic¬ 
ture  books  for  young  children,  boob 
of  fiction  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  age  and  for  adults,  as  well  as 
for  reference  books.  The  Library 
Exchange  is  making  special  effort  just 
at  this  lime  to  obtain  books  for  s 
combined  elementary  and  high  school 
which  lost  all  of  its  books  by  fire. 


DOCTOR 

In  the  same  mail  there  came  two  letters  to  the  Haskin  In¬ 
formation  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.  One  of  these  was 
from  a  young  doctor  asking  the  name  of  some  small  country 
town  that  did  not  have  a  physician,  and  the  other  from  the 
postmaster  of  a  small  town  that  needed  a  doctor.  Acting  as 
agent  without  compensation  Haskin  brought  the  two  together, 
thus  serving  the  good  purposes  of  both. 
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IHIS  is  part  of  an  actual  letter  from 
a  soldier  overseas: 


'7/’s  not  the  big  things  that  you 
miss  out  here.  It*s  little  things.  Like 
street  noises.  Or  an  electric  lamp. 
Where  we  are  there  ain*t  no  such. 
Since  Vm  on  duty  all  day,  I  write 
letters  in  the  nearly-dark.  Funny,  how 
you  can  miss  a  common,  ordinary  elec^ 
trie  light  bulb.** 


Here  at  home,  folks  take  electricity 
for  granted.  Take  for  granted  that, 
when  their  fingers  flip  that  switch,  the 
lights  will  blaze  —  instantly. 


The  fact  that  you  do  take  electric 
service  for  granted  is  a  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who  supply  it.  They’ve 
made  it  dependable— and  they’ve  made 
it  cheap.  The  average  American  family 
gets  about  twice  as  much  electricity  for 
its  tnoney  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago. 


Soldier,  we’re  sorry  we  can’t  do 
much  about  sending  you  electricity 
over  there.  But  we  are  pouring  power 
into  industry  over  here,  so  that  you 
can  have  the  tanks,  planes,  ships  and 
guns  you  need. 


The  electric  companies  under  busi¬ 
ness  management  are  in  the  war  — 
as  you  are  —  to  dispel  the  darkness  of 
state  slavery!  .  .  .  Here*s  for  seeing 
you  —  when  the  lights  go  on  again  — 
everywhere! 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  POWER  COMPANIES 


SILP-SUPPORTING,  TAX*PAYING  RUSINISSIS 


on  requost  from  this  ¥naga»ino. 


Don't  Waste  Electricity  Inst  Because  It  Isn't  Rationed ! 


•  Hear  "Report  to  the  Nation, news  program  of  the  week, 
every  Tuesday  evening,  9:30,  E.W.T,,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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SEVENTH  OF  A  SERIES 


DEDICATED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  CONVICTION  IS 
INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  WHO  ADVERTISE 
NOW  TO  INSURE  ITS  CONTINUANCE 


WAR-TIME  necessity  spurs  American 
ingenuity  to  create  new  materials, 
products,  ideas  for  the  use  of  existing 
products,  ways  to  ease  rationing  and  shortages,  and 
packages  for  old  products.  There’s  a  real  public 
appreciation  for  such  education  and  assistance 
through  advertising  that  will  be  translated  into 
profitable  peace-time  sales. 


Advertising — wisely  planned,  placed,  and  adequately  continued — 
cheaply  and  efficiently  enlarges  the  use  of  a  product  or  provides 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened,  intelligent  public  opinion. 
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